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Send for this FREE Portfolio . . . All the 


features of this model store cannot be de- 
scribed on this page, but they are pictured and 
explained in detail in a brand-new portfolio, 
“IDEAS for Grocery Stores,” just off the press. 
This portfolio brings you practical suggestions 
that will be of real help in planning your own 
“model” store—ideas that you can adapt easily 
to your situation. The portfolio and a copy of 
“Better Floors for 


sent free. 


” 


will be 
Armstrong Cork Company, 
4405 Peari St., 


Better Business 
Floor 
Division, Lancaster, Pa. 

Your Linoleum Merchant will help you. 
One way to start your plans for a more attrac- 
tive and efficient store is with a call on your 
local 
alone can make a big change right now, even 
though you may not be able to carry out your 


Armstrong merchant. The right floor 


full plan. Color and design in an Armstrong 
Floor can give your store real individuality, 
and floor maintenance worries can be ended 


with these long-wearing, easy-to-clean floors, 


THOSE WHO SELL FOOD 


and every merchant who 
wants to have a model store 


If you are looking beyond today’s immediate problems— 
planning ahead now to assure the success of your busi- 
ness tomorrow—we are sure you will be interested in 
this store plan. In it you'll find the combined ideas of 
practical grocers, food merchandising experts, store 
architects, and leading equipment designers. 

From the individually styled floor of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum to the noise-quieting ceiling, this store is 
planned for smart appearance, speedier service, space- 
saving arrangement, and practical convenience. You will 
find that most of the ideas included are readily adaptable 
to any store layout. We present them in the hope that 
they will be helpful not only as specific suggestions. but 
also with the thought that they may serve to stimulate 
your imagination—"‘spark” other ideas that will help 
you make your store a model in your community. 
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Lighting Helps Sales. Indirect 
lights give even illumination 
all over the store. 


Whole Store Your Window. 
No windows to dress. More 
space for merchandise. 


Package Rack Clears Counters. 
Saves counter space. A help 
to shoppers, a help to you. 


Fruit Display Prevents Spoil- 
age. Keeps fruits and vege- 
tables under cover for better 


display, less spoilage. 


Revolving Unit Saves Time. 
Shelves turn for quick self- 
service selection of small 


packaged items. 
Shelf Lights Spot Specials. 


Concealed lights under self- 
service shelves help feature 
merchandise. 


Smart Floor Saves Cleaning. 
Color and design attract trade 
—make store look larger. All 
corners rounded for easy 
cleaning. No cracks for dirt. 


Created as service tothe Food Industry in collaboration withthe 
<< ee es 
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Streams of oil 
make muscles for airplanes 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


Se airplanes are so big it takes 
hundreds of ponnie of pressure to 


move the wing flaps, landin r and 
brakes. It’s io by ieeadic dmant, 
in which the power flows throu 
streams of oil in pipe and hose. But if 
the hose is shot or damaged, the control 
won't work and men’s lives may be en- 
dangered. Attaching couplings to new 
hose took giant presses, and they can’t 
have those on every jungle airport. 
Then, new couplings were developed 
which could be attached in the field. 
But the couplings wouldn’t work. The 


rubber in the hose would stretch or- 
“flow” when squeezed between the 
parts of the coupling — then sudden 
pressure in the hose would loosen the 
ae 
. F. Goodrich engineers were asked 

for a hose to make these couplings 
ractical. They — a hose that 
d no layers of rubber outside or be- 
tween the cord layers. Instead they 
forced the protecting rubber down into 
the fibers of the cord as it was braided 
around the inner tube. There was no 
free rubber to “flow” — the jaws of 


the coupling bit into hard rubberized 
cords only, and held. 

This new hose was the first cotton 
braided hose ever made that would 
stand the high pressures — as strong as 
wire braided hose formerly used, and 
much lighter. It’s already on thousands 
of planes — another case where a B. F. 
Goodrich development has made some 
other development practical. The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Industrial Products 
Division, Akron, O. Ewes. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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UP FROM THE RANKS 


These are the presidents of the oper- 
ating telephone companies of the Bell 
System. They all started at the bottom 
of the ladder. 

In December, 1937, the Bell System pub- 
lished an advertisement like this, except 
that now there are seven new faces in 
the pictures. The seven new presidents 
since 1937 also started at the bottom. 





WALTER S. GIFFORD 
phone and Telegraph Company. 


Started as a clerk with the Western — Started as a service inspector in 
Electric Company in 1904. 





JAMES F. CARROLL 


phone career as a traffic student in 
Syracuse in 1906, 


with these long-wearing, e€asy-tu-vivan novis, 








ARCHIBALD J. ALLEN 


Suburban Bell Telephone Company. ply x Company. Sta with land Telephone Company. Started 


Pittsburgh in 1907. 





*HAL S. DUMAS 


Bell System as a stu- 
dent in Atlanta in 1911. 


: The Bell System aims to keep the 
opportunity for advancement open to all. 


One of its traditions is that its executives 
come up from the ranks. This has been true 
of the business for many years and nowhere 
is it better illustrated than in the careers of 
the eighteen men who now serve as presi- 
dents of Bell telephone companies. 


As a group, they have put in 672 years of 
telephone service, an average of 37 years each. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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CHESTER L. BARNARD 


*ALLERTON F. BROOKS 
President of the American Tele- President of The Cincinnati and President of the New Jersey Bell President of The Southern New Eng- 


ll System as a clerk in Boston Bell System career as engineer’s as- 
in 1909. sistant in New Haven in 1911. 





*JOE E. HARRELL 


RANDOLPH EIDB 
shone Company, Started Bip tate. phone mak, Temmnine Conran pee Cee oe telephone pens Ghone' aad Teltcacamoany. 
phone y. rap 'e ° an e 

Searted with re y je ia a0 on ial i Srarted 


y. 
‘or in with Bell asa clerk 


special inspec 5 
New York in 1911. in Atlanta in 19138. 
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*RUSSELL JAMES HOPLEY 
President of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Company. Started with 
Bell System as collector in Fort 

Madison, Iowa, in 1915. 


*FLOYD P. OGDEN 
President of the Mountain States 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Started as student and clerk in 

Kansas City, Mo., in 1911. 


GEORGE M. WELCH 
President.of the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Company. With Bell System 
since 1904, Started in Minneapolis 

as stenographer. 


LLOYD B. WILSON 
President of The Chesapeake and 
Fotomac Telephone Company. 


tarted as night operator in Platts- 


mouth, Neb., in 1899. 


*JAMES W. HUBBELL 


President of the New York Tele- 
phone Company. First ee job 
was in Brooklyn as a cler 


NED R. POWLEY 


President of The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. Started as 
a statistical clerk in Boston in 1908, 


PRESIDENTS OF BELL TELEPHONE COMPANIES AND THEIR 


Company 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co. 


New England Tel. 
& Tel. Co. 


Southern New Eng- 
land Tel. Co. : 


New York Tel. Co. 


in 1902, 


WILLIAM R. McGOVERN 


ob was in 


xe Chenpen 


President of the Wisconsin Tele- 


y. First mo 
waukee as a drafts- 


man in 1900, 


ALBERT C. STANNARD 


President of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company. Started with 
Bell System as night operator in 


Springfield, Mass., in 1899, 


Name 


Walter S. Gifford 
®Joe E. Harrell 
*Allerton F. Brooks 


*James W. Hubbell 


New Jersey Bell Tel. Co, Chester 1. Barnard 


Bell Tel. Co. of Penna. 
Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Tel. Co. 


Southern Bell Tel. 
& Tel. Co, 


Ohio Bell Tel. Co. 
Cincinnati & Suburban 
Bell Tel. Co, 
Michigan Bell Tel. Co, 
Indiana Bell Tel. Co. 
Wisconsin Tel. Co. | 
Illinois Bell Tel. Co. 


Northwestern Bell 
Tel. Co. 


Southwestern Bell 
Tel. Co, 


Mountain States Tel. 
& Tel. Co. 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co, 


Philip C. Staples 
Lloyd B. Wilson 


*Hal S. Dumas 


Randolph Eide 
Archibald J. Allen 


George M. Welch 
James F, Carroll 
William R. McGovern 


*Aubrey H. Mellinger 


"Russell J. Hopley : 
Albert C, Stannard 

*Floyd P. Ogden 
Ned R. Powley 


Date 
1904 


1913 


1911 


Place of Start 
Chicago 


Atlanta 
New Haven 


Brooklyn 

Boston 

Baltimore 
Plattsmouth, Neb. 


Atlanta 


New York City 
Pittsburgh 


Minneapolis 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Milwaukee 
'New York City 


Fort Madison, Ia. $40 month 


Springfield, Mass. $25 month 


Kansas City, Mo. 


*AUBREY H. MELLINGER 


President of the Illinois Bell Tele- 

poowe Company. Started with Bell 

ystem as an ineer in New York 
City in 1905, 


PHILIP C. STAPLES 


President of The Bell Telephone 

Company of Pennsylvania. Started 

with Bell System: as salesman in 
Baltimore in 1904, 


FIRST JOBS 


First Pay 
$10 week 


First Job 
Clerk, Payroll 
Dept. 


$14. week Clerk 


$l2week Engineer's 
Assistant 

Clerk 

Clerk 


Salesman 


Night Operator 


$8 week 
¢ $50 month 
$12 week 


$12 month 
$50 month Student 


‘$15 week 
$50 month 


Special Inspector 
Service Inspector 


$15 week 
. $12 week 

$25 month 
$65 month 


Stenographer 
. Traffic Student 
Draftsman 
Engineer 
Collector 
Night Operator 
$60 month Student-clerk 


Statistical Clerk 











oer : 
“Flying Fish” Makes 
"aecoid Catch 


: —and what 
Fiying Fish” was com- 
later she slid 


December 1 
. to set the 
into enemy waters to 5° “luding three 


+¢ 100,000 tons, in ‘ : j 
aceon badly damaged. That sthe — The Cover—Generals Montgom- 
«Fiving Fish” and her efficient soni ery and Eisenhower and Air Chief 
the “Flying Morse Building, Chicago 5» Marshal Tedder, three of the top 
Co., Fairbanks- men in the Allied High Command 
for invasion, stand in a half-track 
somewhere in England watching 
troops work out an invasion ma- 
neuver. In a series of reports start- 
ing in this issue (see page 27), 
NEwswEEK will analyze the mili- 
tary problems to be faced in in- 
vading Europe. (Acme photo. ) 


Published weekly by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 350 Den- 
nison Ave., m 1, Ohio. Entered as second class matter 
at Postoffice of m, Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879 


LETTERS 


Defending MacArthur 

As a subscriber to NEwswsex, I wish vig- 
orously to protest the printing of the smear 
article by Emest K. Lindley, entitled “Mac- 
Arthur’s Excursion into Politics,” in your is- 
sue of April 24, 

My principal reason for preferring NEws- 
WEEK over similar publications is that here- 
tofore its articles have apparently tried fairly 
and with dignity to present current issues to 
the reading public, but in Mr. Lindley’s out- 
rageous smear attack on America’s greatest 
general on active duty in this war he has re- 
sorted to such false statements as “It may 
well be that MacArthur’s own penchant for 
bombast misled -him,” and “MacArthur has 
become the rallying point for extreme reac- 
tionary and isolationist or supemnationalist 


 — Powered with whom favor teppei Go 
9 mut politics and unjustified design to belittle 


a great soldier, a great diplomat, and a po- 
tentially great President if he should be nomi- 

“ nated by the Republican party and elected 
by the votes of the citizens. 


CLARENCE O. SHERRILL 














Cinci ti, Ohi 
DIESELS He Will Never Forget 
Any soldier who doesn’t gripe should be 
ben : investigated. 
yal Nine months ago thousands of men were 


\ ar urged to go before a field board of five off- 
cers. I know fellows who resigned OCS in 


a their eighth week; who gave ,up five stripes 
FEM and down to get in the vividly painted Army 
\B Specialized Training Program. In my unit 


more than half the fellows did not make it. 
At the end of the first three months many 
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Glass that doesn’t burn or conduct heat... 






Glass that is springy. And as insulation ... 


romises of Better Living 


HERE'S A different kind of glass in 
the world... 


... not the glass you’re familiar with, 
not solid like a milk bottle or a paper 
weight... 

... but glass in the form of fibers— 
glass that is finer than human hair. 

This unusual glass— Fiberglas*— is 
soft, pliant. Threads of Fiberglas are 
woven into fabrics having many uses. 
Or, other fibers are formed into a soft, 
wool-like mass and used as insulation 
against heat. Or, it is felted, compressed, 
and formed into pipe coverings and in- 
sulating boards. 


Always Adds Unique Extras 


Fiberglas can be used in a 
thousand places where glass 


springy. It can’t burn, rot, mildew. It 
won’t pick up moisture or odors from the 
air. It resists most acids. Moths, ter- 
mites, rats, vermin won’t eat it. And it 
gives these extra advantages wherever it 
is used. 

No wonder dozens of industries are al- 
ready using 117 forms of Fiberglas . . . 
both in war and civilian goods! 

This page pictures some ways that the 
“wool” form of Fiberglas protects you, or 
medical supplies, or food for fighters, 
from heat or cold. For more information 
about Fiberglas, write for free booklet, 
“Fiberglas, a New Basic Material.” 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. Fiberglas Canada, Lid., 


Oshawa, Ontario. 





was never used before! It does 
the specific job of other ma- 
terials .. . and then adds the 
unique advantages of glass! 

Glass, in fiber form, has 





FipeERGLAS 


#T. M. Reg, U. S. Pat. Off, 


. 
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great tensile strength. It’s 


Army uses domestic refrigerator for blood 
bank in evacuation hospital. Fiberglas insula- 
tion helps keep blood at correct low tempera- 
ture under extreme conditions of heat, rain, 
and knocking about . . . Fiberglas will not rot, 
mildew, or support fungus growth. 


In the postwar world, Fiberglas insulation 
will bring its extra advantages to the new 
field of frozen-food cabinets. For these units 
must keep food frozen at low cost. Fiberglas 
permits the contro! of temperatures efficiently 
and economically. 


FIBERGLAS—A NEW BASIC MATERIAL 








... is unchanged by time—doesn’t decay. 


AN UNUSUAL 


e e e KIND OF GLASS 





Insulated food containers in this truck bring 
hot meals to troops in a forward area. Rough - 
roads and rough handling shake up the con- 
tainers. Yet they remain efficient, because 
Fiberglas insulation is springy —does not set- 
tle under vibration. 


Manufacturers of domestic ranges have inter- 
esting developments on the way. All point to- 
ward better, more convenient and economieal 
cookery. And, again, Fiberglas insulation will 
play its important part in better living. 















FLORSHEIM 
SHOES 


FOR LONGER RATIONED 





The Dearsorn 





Under the stress of wartime shortages, Florsheim quality 
has proved itself again and again ...for when men are told 
they must buy fewer, they’re quick to select something 
better. In shoes that means Florsheim—the quality that, 


for 52 years, has been America’s standard of fine shoe value. 


ee gee 
lorsheim— 7,” 






THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO @ MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN . 











|. ©) SPaullina, Iowa 
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flunked out. We studied until our heads 
swam with facts and figures... 

I have been in the service thirteen months, 
nine months of which has been ASTP, and 
have no rating. I’m not voicing my own per- 
sonal position but the position of 110,000 
other ASTP men. Now we are in the infan- 
try: former Air Corps men, Armored Force 
men, Ordnance, and a score of others. We're 
ready for the position of riflemen de luxe. 

Why? There are no others left on the street 
or in the wilderness of Kentucky hills so we 
were used as fillers. “These men shall be 
placed in such a position so they will not be 
wasted” (press release on ASTP). 

I for one will never forget the ASTP deal. 

SoLDIER (NAME WITHHELD ) 

Comp, Swift, Texas 
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Not a Chip 

Your cover for April 10 shows Mr. Church- 
ill with a chip on his shoulder. Could this be 
prophetic? 


J. E; Groscup 
Norfolk, Va. 


I would like to know what is on his left 
shoulder 


RosALIE SCHERZER 
New York City 


Like many other Britons, Mr. Churchill has 
had a button sewn on his jacket to which he 
can attach the strap of his gas mask. 
Air-Borne Bulldozers 

NeEwsweEEk for March 6 features a cable 
by Mary B. Palmer in which she states that 
“miniature bulldozers never before used by 
air-borne men will be taken along.” 

I do not believe Miss Palmer is qualified 
to make such a statement for I've used them 
several times in this theater. 

We are fighting a war out here, too. 


Cuan.es M. HENLEY 
Lt. Col. Corps-of Engineers 
APO 713 Unit 2 
San Francisco, 
Universal Slavery? 


Re the Universal Service Bill, the Supreme 
Court once aptly defined slavery as “the act 
of forcing men to work for another’s gain 
against their will.” _~ 

The intent of the Universal Service Bill 
seems'to be to achieve maximum production 
by just such means. 

Do the advocates of this bill feel that free- 
born Americans would produce efficiently un- 
der such a system? In pre-Civil War days 
slave owners found it necessary to resort to 
the whiplash. Would not the whiplash be the 
next logical and necessary step if this bill be 
adopted? 

Joun C, HANSEN 
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Texaco scientists found way to Break Isobutane Bottleneck 


to speed Production of 100-octane Aviation Gasoline 


Millions upon millions of gallons of 
fine 100-octane gasoline are required 
to keep America’s vast air armadas 
flying. 
One of the difficulties in producing 
this vast quantity of gasoline was this: 
It takes a gallon of isobutane to pro- 


duce four gallons of aviation gasoline. . 


And until recently, isobutane had to 
be made by a slower, time-consuming 
process. That bottleneck was broken. 

Texaco Research has developed anew 


but already vitally important “liquid 
catalyst” process for converting plen- 
tiful butane into precious isobutane. 
A process that can operate continu- 
ously, without periodic shutdowns. It 
requires less plant equipment than any 
previous process. 

After the war is won, this typical 
development of Texaco Research will 
put lightning getaway, smoother pick- 
up, unprecedented power into your 
new car! And more miles per gallon! 


Coming... a Siner Pi FIRE-CHIEF gasoline and a finer 
=a Shy Chief gasoline because of Texacos work in this war 














© 1944, The Studebaker Corporation 


When the Marines got Lukavich they took a good man 


But his team-mate father still builds 
Cyclone engines at Studebaker 


Studebaker-built Cyclone engines keep 
swarms of Flying Fortresses flying — 
And Studebaker craftsmen build much 
other vital war matériel, including vast 
quantities of heavy-duty war trucks. 
Studebaker is proud of its part in our 
country’s huge war production program. 


WENTY-ONE years ago last Jan- 
uary, a mechanic named Paul 
Lukavich signed his first pay 
voucher as a Studebaker employee. 
His son Steve, now in the Marine 
Corps, was then a chubby baby 
two years old.: 


When Steve Lukavich reached 
nineteen, he followed a custom 
that’s generations old in South 
Bend and joined his father in the 
Studebaker factory. 


They worked there together till 
a little over a year ago when Steve 
became a Marine. 

Like the Lukaviches, many other 
Studebaker father-and-son teams 
have parted company for the dura- 
tion—but the solid principles of 


Studebaker craftsmanship endure. 
The huge quantities of Wright 
Cyclone engines that Studebaker 
builds for the Boeing Flying For- 
tress—the tens of thousands of 
Studebaker military trucks in the 
service of the United Nations— 
and the other vital Studebaker war 
matériel are your assurance of the 
kind of quality to expect when the 
war is won and Stude- 
baker car and truck manu- 
facturing can be resumed. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of Wright Cyclone engines for 
the Boeing Flying Fortress, big multiple- 
drive military trucks and other 
vital war matériel 
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TRANSITION 





Babies: ALICE Faye, blond singing star 
who is 29 this week, had her second 
daughter, delivered by Caesarean section, 
in Santa Monica on April 26. The 6- 
pounder, whose sister Alice is alntost 2, 
will be named. when her father, Pxit 
Harris, 39, returns from a tour. . 
Crown Princess INGRip oF DEN- 
maRK, 34, had a second daughter, in 
Copenhagen, April 29. She and Crown 
Prince Frederic have a 4-year-old, Prin- 
cess Margrethe. 


Birthdays: Hrrourro of Japan was 48 on 
April 29. 

Henry MorcEntuHau, former United 
States Ambassador to Turkey, 
88th-birthday cake on April 26. 


had an 








International 


Sad-faced Kelly was a happy groom 


Nuptials: The sad-faced carpenter clown 
of Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey’s 
circus, EMMETT LEO KBLLY, 46, married 
18-year-old MILDRED ELIZABETH RITCHIE, 
of the circus ballet at Madison Square 
Garden in New York. The bride’s sister 
Bert remarked: “They should be’ very 
happy. Mr. and Mrs. Gargantua were the 
first people to be married in the Garden.” 

In a surprise, double-ring ceremony, 
Gioria BAKER Toppinc, 24, half-sister 
of naval Lts. Alfred Gwynne and George 
Vanderbilt, was married to Bric. GEN. 
Epwarp H. ALEXANDER, 42, AAF, in the 
Morrison Field post chapel at West Palm 
Beach, Fla. Mrs. Alexander, whose en- 
gagement was announced less than a 
week before, has two children by a for- 
mer marriage to Henry J. Topping Jr. 

ADELE ZirK, 20, file clerk in a Curtiss- 


Associated Press 


Zerk changed Miss Zirk’s name 


Wright plant at Caldwell, N. J., was curi- 
ous when she ran across the name of 
Oscar Uxysses ZERK, 65, millionaire, au- 
tomotive engineer, and inventor, and 
wrote to ask if they were related. They 
weren't then, but last week Miss Zirk be- 
came Mrs. Zerk in Kenosha, Wis., after a 
two-month correspondence romance. 


New Medal: The 
Bronze Star is the 
most recent medal to 
be authorized by 
President Roosevelt. 
Awarded to military, 
naval, or civilian per- 
sonnel for meritori- 
ous achievement, the 
star is of acid-toned 
bronze. The ribbon 
worm on uniforms in 
lieu of the medal is 
red with a vertical 
blue stripe and edges 
piped in white. 


Ex-Wife: Columnist Earl Wilson of The 
New York Post attended a party at 
the Washington home of Mrs. Evatyn 
Wauso McLean, and reported the ob- 
servations of his dinner partner, Mrs. 
Aur HEIBERG, ex-wife of Gen. DoucLas 
MacArtuour. “He [MacArthur] was such 
a showoff,” she said, “he couldn’t pass a 
mirror without stopping to look at him- 
self.” His stepson asked: “Mamma, why 
don’t you get rid of 
that guy?” And as 
for the general as 
a Presidential dark 
horse, Mrs. Heiberg 
quipped: “I call him 
the Dark Horseman 
of the Eclipse.” 


Wac Wear: Criti- 
cism of the Wac uni- 
form has been wide- 
spread, but its fail- 
ure to attract women 
into the corps may 
be remedied some- 
what by a smart new 
overseas cap. It goes 
with the recently 
authorized summer 
dress uniform of trop- 
ical worsted which 
is worn with a white 
scarf. The caps are 
trimmed with old 
old and moss braid 
or enlisted women 
and gold and black 


for officers. 





The Bronze Star 





Acme 
Wac summer togs 


Opinion: In her recently published book 
entitled “My Friend America” (Quality 
Press, London), Mary Weston, Eng- 
lish author, calls the American woman 
“the biggest disappointment in American 





















































We want 
to help 
small business 


This bank is prepared to loan to 
small business, as well as to large. 
That has always been its policy. 

Bank credit makes it possible 
for the merchant or factory owner 
to accomplish more with his own 
capital . .. and with more profit. 

It may be used for such widely 
varied purposes as to take advan- 
tage of cash discounts, to replenish 

‘inventories, to buy raw materials, 
to carry increased accounts receiv- 
able, to equip for war production 
—or to reconvert for peace. 

The go-ahead spirit of business 
men, plus the experience and re- 
sources of banks, have helped 
make America great. 


BANK of the 


NEW YORK 


Chartered 1799 












| 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 





Tue urge to get-up-and-go, to 
tackle the “impossible” with a grin, 
_ is in the free air we breathe. 


The teen-age youngsters in this. 


picture are members of a Junior 
Achievement company. They are 
using their spare time to learn the 
essentials of business by operating 
their own commercial venture — 
financing, manufacturing, selling. 
And what is equally important, 
they are learning that the American 
system is ‘ah upon freedom of 
choice . . . the right to choose their 
field of work . . . the right of cus- 
tomers to choose the products they 
know and trust. 


Ps : NY 
MCo 


av, 


po 








There are hundreds of Junior 
Achievement companies through- 
out the United States, many of 
them now busily engaged in making 
products useful to the war effort. 
In the years ahead some of these 
youngsters will have important jobs 
in plants that turn out refriger- 
ators, ranges, bathtubs and many 
other products for homes and for 
industry. Many will be made of 
Armco special purpose sheet. met- 
als. They will be light and strong, 
attractive, durable and easy to keep 
clean and new-looking. The 
American Rolling Mill Co., 1181 
Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 


Hse finish the fight with: Wer Bonds 


SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 
FOR TOMORROW'S PRODUCTS 
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a 
life. The most attractive women in the 
world are Russians, second French, third 
Bulgarians, fourth Irish, fifth Chinese 
and after that I get muddled, but I do 
know that English and Americans come 
way down near the bottom and the 
American is at the bottom.” 


Flight: OrvitLe Wricut, 72, co-inventor 
(with his brother Wilbur) of the airplane, 
piloted a plane for the first time in 25 


years when he flew the giant Constella- 








Ras 


Associated Press 


Inventor Wright flew again 


tion (NEWSWEEK, May 1)— for a whole 
minute at Dayton, Ohio. “I just Jet the 
machine take care of itself. I always said 
airplanes would fly themselves if you left 
them alone.” 


Navel: A report issued by a House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee criticized “The 
Races of Mankind,” a booklet offered by 
the Army as reading material for soldiers, 
and charged the illustrations were “crude, 
grotesque, and frivolous, entirely incon- 
gruous with the text of a real scientific 
treatise,” and the crowning fallacy: 
“Adam and Eve are depicted with navels.” 


Deaths: Franx Knox, 70, Secretary of 
the Navy, of a heart attack in Washing- 
ton on April 28 (see page 31). 

GreorcE HERRIMAN, 63, creator of the 
comic strip “Krazy Kat,” Hollywood, 
April 25 (see page 96). - 

Tueopore B, Parker, 54, former chief 
engineer of the Tennessee Valley Authori- 
ty and head of the Department of Civil 
Engineering at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Wellesley, Mass., 
April 27. 

Dr. BERNARDINO Macwapo, 93, twice 
President of Portugal (1915-17, 1925- 
26) and twice deposed by a coup, Opor- 
to, Portugal, April 29. He had also been 
Minister to the United States. 

Rev. Dr. WituiaM S. FriepMan, 75, 
founder and President of the National 
Jewish Hospital in Denver, a free hospital 
for tubercular patients of all races and 


faiths, Coronado Beach, Calif., April 25. ; 
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Brother, I come from real wet country. I recollect 
it rained one February and didn’t let up till the 
end of April. Once me and the missus walked out 
on the front porch and seen a fish settin’ in the 
green rocker. 


I sez to him: “Fish, you aimin’ to stay a spell?” 


“N. 0, sir,” he says, “just till I git the damp out 
o’ me bones!” 


e e e 
a 


American humor — from Mark Twain to today’s 
comic papers — has flourished on exaggeration. 
But when it comes to American industry, facts and 
figures take the place of fish stories and cracker- 
barrel yarns. 


And Americans demand accurate facts and 
figures — quickly and economically. That’s why 
Management looks with confidence to Compt- 
ometer Adding-Calculating Machines, and mod- 
ern Comptometer methods. 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 1731 
North Paulina Street, Chicago 22, IIl., sole . 
makers of Comptometer Adding- Calculating 
Machines. Comptometer Co., exclusive U. S. 
supplier. 
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For Your Information .. . 


|: gees Baby—our 
miniature _edi- 
tion for the armed 
forces abroad—is a 
little more than a~ 
year old now, and 
we fully understand 
the emotions of the 
proud father who 
said he wouldn’t sell 
his child for a million 





proudly fathered five more service edi- 
tions—in Australia, Hawaii, India, and 
Iran, and a special Navy V-Mail edition. 


Battle Baby was the first minia- 
ture magazine published exclusively for 
the armed forces. At the start we knew 
we were not undertaking an easy job, but 
we felt we had already faced every major 
problem that can plague a publisher. 








receive 


dollars—but wouldn’t want another one. 
Yet, like typical parents we have since 


But Battle Baby had to contain 
substantially everything in our regular 


edition save the advertisements—and 
weigh less than one ounce! Feel the 
weight of the copy you have in your 
hands now—about a half pound. We re- 
duced that by approximately 88 per cent 
and kept the magazine readable. And this 
production miracle had to be accom- 
plished weekly, simultaneously with the 
manufacture of 
our regular edi- 
tion in order to 
make the armed 
services deadline 
for distribution. 


Our regular 
printer could not 
handle it, so we 
found a new print- 
er, outgrew him, 
and had to move 
Battle Baby’s lo- 
cale a thousand 
miles. Now we make up each issue at our 
plant in Dayton, then fly proofs to two 
printers in New England, who print and 
assemble the finished copies and rush 
them to airfields and other overseas dis- 
tribution points on the same day that you 
our copy of NEwsweEEk..If we 
missed that deadline . . . but we haven't 
missed one yet, and we can be pardoned 
for our pride in the record. 





Today Battle Baby’s print order is 
in the hundreds of thousands, and we 
have enjoyed every harassing minute of 
its growth. We know no greater satisfac- 
tion than reading Battle Baby’s fan mail, 
It tells us that our soldiers an the battle- 
fronts of the world value Battle Baby 
highly—pass it from man to man, “literal- 
ly reading it to pieces.” We are "gratified 
by our commendation from General Eisen- 
hower, and by the private who wrote his 
mother that “a subscription to that maga- 
zine would mean more than anything 
else.” And we ‘have been assured by a 
sergeant in England that “if you really 
want to see a unit of the American Army 
go into action you should be here the day 
Battle Baby arrives.” 


The publication of our six service 
editions is part of our wartime adventures 
—and it has proved as exciting and satis- 
fying as our search for news in the active 
theaters of war. It is a service we are 
proud to pontine: to our fighting men 
overseas, 


Our mail brings constant requests 
for a sample of our Battle Baby. We will 
be pleased to send you a copy without 
charge—but Battle Baby subscriptions 
may be. purchased only for men and 
women of the armed forces abroad—at 
$3.50 per year (manufacturing cost plus 
first-class postage). 
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“BIG J OE” CAN BLAST A HOLE THROUGH A FOG!... It’s the air 
raid siren that’s guarding Pearl Harbor and hundreds of American towns and 





cities... and it’s got the loudest mechanical voice in the world today. 


It can actually start fires with its tremendous vibrations! ... 





a 


BACK THE ATTACK ... WITH WAR BONDS? 


“Where does Big Joe’s power come from?... Pil tell you!... From the same 
engine that used to hide under the. hood of a Chrysler ...the very same. 
4 engine that’s helping to push ‘iesandls of General Sherman tanks toward 
- 4 Berlin and Tokio!” 


hout | 
‘ions WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER DIVISION 
and 
6 aay” q 





4 Industrial Engines - Marine Engines - Marine 
j—at i Tractors - Navy Pontoons - Harbor Tugs « 
plus | Anti-Aircraft Cannon Parts - Tank Engine 

Assemblies - Tank Parts - Airplane Wing 
Panels - Fire-Fighting Equipment - Air Raid 
Sirens - Gun Boxes - Searchlight Reflectors. GIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





¢ : me NATION-WIDE CHRYSLER DEALER ORGANIZATION OFFERS OWNERS SERVICE FACILITIES TO MEET THEIR TRANSPORTATION Neeps| 











Of All People..! 


Gannas are the last people in the world you'd expect to 
unbend. Even a little. 


A few years back, if you'd dared ruffle the dignity of an 
old-school general with, “I'll be seeing you in theefunnies!” 

-.well, folks would have said you belonged in that little 
house on the hill. 


But today that remark isn’t as silly as it might sound. Dig- 
nity-for-dignity’s-sake has given way to the true dignity of 
results. ..and startled but grateful generals are saluting the 
comics for truly remarkable results in the war effort. Comics 
have proven powerful morale builders. ‘‘Tillie the Toiler” 
alone has helped swell WAC enlistments. No less person- 
age than “Donald Duck” has aided the august U.S. Treas- 
uty explain and collect taxes. 


Pause to consider this if you have ever been tempted to 
pass up Puck-The Comic Weekly as an advertising medium 
for your product, because of a fancied lack of “dignity.” In 
Puck-The Comic Weekly your advertisements associate with 
characters proven in achievement and popularity. ..‘‘Tillie 
the Toiler”’...""Donald Duck”... the lovable “Skippy”... 
“Blondie and Dagwood”, ,. and the rest, America’s favorites 
ready to add a real punch ta your advertising. 


Yes, Puck produces results. The Bendix Aviation Corporation 
had an educational advertising job to do—to tell millions 
of people about the forward strides in aviation made pos- 


sible by their many instruments and other types of equip- 
ment for planes. During July, 1943, they began advertising 


in Puck-The Comic Weekly, explaining their precision 


products through a created character, Captain Ben Dix. 


Readership surveys, responses, commendations from high 
ranking military officers and letters. from leaders of the 
aviation industry prove this advertising in Puck to be phe- 
nomenally successful. In helping the Army Air Forces to 
recruit youths 17 years of age for the Air Corps Enlisted 
Reserve, Captain Ben Dix advertisements in Puck included 
a brief explanation of the AAF’s’ program and a coupon 
through which complete information could be requested. 


_Each Bendix advertisement brought in more than 1,000 


requests from 17-year-old’s numbering about 1,250,000 
in the entire United States. Today Captain Ben Dix adver- 


tisements continue to he regularly in every other issue 
of Puck. ; 


Men and women, as well as youths, read the comics. Puck- 
The Comic Weekly reaches 20,000,000 people in over 
6,000,000 homes from coast to coast through 15 great Sun- 
day newspapers. 


To learn more about the power of Puck, write or telephone 
to see and hear Puck’s sales analysis presentation, “Yotr 
Customers of Tomorrow”: Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 


Eighth’ Avenue, New York; or Hearst Building, Chicago. , 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


L auchlin Currie, F. D. R.’s adminis- 
trative assistant and formerly his special 
representative in China, will accompany 
Vice President Wallace to Chungking; 
discount reports that Wallace will visit 
other capitals . . . Polish Premier Stanis- 
law Mikolajezyk is now considering a 
visit to Washington sometime late this 
month .. . The recent flare-up between 
Secretary Ickes and John L. Lewis over 
Ickes’s mistakenly released statement 
warning the miners and operators against 
“pullheadedness” on the portal-to-portal 
issue has blown over . . . As soon as Harry 
Hopkins’s health improves, persons close 
to him report, he will go to England on 
another special mission. 


Preconvention Guesses 


Here’s the latest word from Washing-’ 


ton political previewers on the fight over 
second place on the Democratic ticket, 
assuming F.D.R. runs again. Demo- 
cratic Congressional sources report that 
the White House is feelirig out leaders as 
to the possible candidacy of Republican 
Ambassador to London Winant and 
Under Secretary of State Stettinius, while 
insurgent Democrats are talking about 
nga on Senate Majority Leader Bark- 
ley, whatever the President’s desires may 
be. They are ready to battle for Barkley 
as a Democratic conservative vote-getter 
and to help hold the doubtful state of 
omg are determined against Wal- 
ce. 


Plane Identification Problem 


As has been reported, the difficulty of 
distinguishing friend from foe in the in- 
tensity of air battles has resulted in some 
Allied air force pilots shooting down their 
fellow fliers. To eliminate the possibility 
of such tragedies, the P-47 Thunder- 
bolts in Britain now carry a white paint- 
ed nose cowling to distinguish them from 
Focke-Wulf 190s. However, some U. S. 
armen returning from raids over Ger- 
many recently reported meeting Messer- 
shmitts and FW 190s painted with 
RAF markings and apparently manned 
by “Suicide squads” with orders to do 
all possible damage before being shot 
own. Incidentally, the USAAF faced a 
. identification problem in the Pa- 

Gific. After a number of P-40s were shot 


up for Zeros by friendly planes, their 
noses were painted white and _ their 
wings given white bars to distinguish 
their topsides from the Jap fighters. 


Political Straws 


In the face of contrary reports, friends 
close to Willkie say that he won't reveal 
his political plans until after the GOP 
convention, not having made up his own 
mind; they say that he will not bolt, and 
that he is proud of his campaign even 
though he lost . . . Don’t expect an imme- 
diate extension of Hull’s Congressional 
talks on foreign policy to include the 
House; he wants to nurse the plan along 
in the Senate before branching out. . . 
Farm-bloc leaders now admit privately 
that there is no hope for an anti-subsidy 
amendment to the Price Control Act be- 
cause they want to avoid a losing fight. 


German Production Losses 


Indicating the immensity of Allied 
bombing operations against the Reich, 
Washington and London economic war- 
fare experts are six to eight weeks behind 
in estimating actual damage from recon- 
naissance photos. Their findings indicate 
that, in line with official claims, some 
critical industries have been sorely hurt. 
But, up to Feb. 21 (as far as their find- 
ings go) Germany apparently was: able 
to keep her overall: rate of production up 
to the same period in 1943. Since then, 
the experts believe much heavier damage 
has been inflicted and presumably frus- 
trated the German bombproof scheme of 
having two standby plants in reserve for 
each one working. 


Military Appraisal 

Despite the many cautions against over- 
optimism, top-ranking Army and Navy 
officials privately gave editors attending 
the Washington ASNE meeting an un- 
usually confident appraisal of the military 
outlook: From many talks the newsmen 
came away convinced that the planned 
big push allows the hope that the war 
will end this year; that a costly and tortu- 
ous campaign, such as that in Italy, will 
be avoided, and that, even should trench 
warfare of attrition develop, the Allies 
still will hold France, Norway, and the 
Baltic states by the year’s end. Simultane- 
ously, the Allied and Red Armies may 
force the Nazis from the Balkans. 


National Notes 


The Treasury’s Procurement Division is 
installing teletype machines in all its re- 
gional offices to facilitate the reporting 


and sales of surplus materials . . . J. Mon- 
roe Johnson, successor to Joseph Eastman 
as ODT director, is making wide person- 
nel changes; six ODT key men have al- 
ready quit and more are expected to go... 
The Swedish exchange ship Gripsholm is 
sailing this week with some 200 wound- 
ed German prisoners for Barcelona where . 
it will pick up an equal number of U. S. 
wounded captured by the Nazis. 





Trends Abroad 


British population experts, fearing a 
decline in the birth rate after the war, are 
proposing the establishment of fertility 
clinics . . . Vichy and Nazi authorities 
are growing increasingly worried about 
the 1,400,000 foreign workers in France 
as the Allied invasion hour approaches 
.. . Anthony Eden’s resignation as For- 
eign Minister, which was once on 
Churchill’s desk, has been held up, but 
British sources say that it will eventually 
be acted upon . . . Informed Allied ob- . 
servers declare the German High Com- 


‘mand has no idea where, how, or when 


the Allied invasion will strike; they com- 
pare the Nazis’ current dilemma with the 
one they faced prior to the\Allies’ North 


African campaign. 
Soviet-Chetnik Relations 


Don’t be surprised to see Moscow re- 
orient its policy toward the Chetniks. The 
Kremlin may decide to reconsider and 
modify its attitude toward the Serb guer- _ 
rillas because the Serbians, although tra- - 
ditionally pro-Russian, will not support 
Tito. Even the defection of former Pre- 
mier Dushan Simovich has failed to wean 
the Serbs from their loyalty to Mikhailo- 
vich. In view of the harsh criticism of the 
latter by the Soviet press, the Kremlin 
might find it inconvenient to deal with 
him. But this difficulty might be removed 
if Mikhailovich were to step down and 
hand control over, even temporarily, to 
a lieutenant more acceptable to the Rus- 
sians. 


Soft Glove for Sweden 


Nothing stiffer than moral suasion will 
be used in coaxing Sweden to withhold 
ball bearings from Germany, if present 
plans hold. The most stringent implement 
that could be employed against the Scan- 
dinavian neutral would be withdrawal of 
safe conduct for Swedish ships plying the 
Atlantic. This is essential to Sweden, 
which relies on the Allied world for goods 
unobtainable from the Nazis. But, with 
control of the Baltic in German hands, 
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the clearance for shipping must be ob- 
tained from the Nazis as well, and this 
has been a clause in past trade pacts. So 
the Allies will probably have to rely on 
Sweden’s friendliness and democratic 
urge, supplemented with promises of 
help in postwar reconstruction. 


Canadian Notes 


The Canadian investment market ex- 
pects heavy buying in gold shares, if the 
international monetary plans are put into 
effect . . . Canadian philatelists are 
searching for rare 1935 Princess Eliza- 
_ beth one-cent Jubilee stamps, marked by 
a printing-plate scar which leaves the 
effect of a small tear poised on the Prin- 
cess’s right cheek . . . Canadian income- 
tax forms, almost-as difficult to make out 
this year as the U.S. variety, are being 
simplified . . . Prisoners in Canadian 
penitentiaries may soon be allowed to 
read newspapers. 


London Blitz Prospects 


Partly because of the lack of success 
of recent tries, Londoners are becoming 
more convinced that Germany will not 
attempt another large-scale blitz. They 
base their belief on indications that only 
daylight raids could do any real harm, 

and British defenses against this type of 
* attack would make them prohibitively 
- costly. With the Luftwaffe diminishing 
in size, it is believed logical that bomb- 
ing forces will be saved for use against 
invasion troops. Operating against the 
landing barges, the German bombers 
would have the benefit of nearby air- 
bases and could hope for less ack-ack 
defense than they'd encounter on the 
British mainland. This, however, does 
not take into consideration the fears of 
high Allied military officials that the 
Nazis might come up with new weapons 
that would be used indiscriminately 
against Britain. 


Spanish Wolfram 


The State Department is keeping its 
fingers crossed in the hope that another 
last-minute hitch won’t again delay the 
conclusion of an Allied-Spanish agreement 
expected momentarily. As planned at 
present, Spain will supply Germany with 
40 tons of wolfram before July 1 and 40 
tons monthly for the rest of 1944, against 
a previous 150 tons monthly. The figure 
was achieved largely through insistence 
of American negotiators and compares 
with 720 tons which the British were 
willing to concede. When the agreement 
is signed, Caribbean oil shipments to 
Spain will resume at pre-embargo levels. 


Foreign Notes 


Latest reports disclose that Rudolf Hess 
now concedes Germany’s ultimate de- 


feat; his fellow prisoner, Genéral von Ar- 
nim, who, incidentally, snubs the former 
No. 2 Nazi, says Germany will win the 
next war .. . The British ban on diplo- 








matic correspondence boomeranged when 
the Swiss delegation, in London negotiat- 
ing a commercial agreement, was unable 
to transmit a British proposal for re- 
duction of Swiss ball-bearing exports to 
Germany . . . Neutrals in Germany es- 
timate that more than- 30,000 Germans 
are using false identity papers origi- 
nally issued to Nazis who have been killed 
in air raids . . . Because of the gasoline 
shortage, Portugal now permits the driv- 
ing of private automobiles on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays only. 





Postwar Coffee Supplies 


Tndustry officials believe the immediate 
postwar period may reverse the era of 
surplus coffee crops and deflated prices, 
which prevailed in the prewar decade. 
They look for heavy demand and limited 
supplies, resulting, of course, in increased 
prices. This year’s coffee production in 
Brazil, for instance, is estimated at 13,- 
000,000 bags, against 23,000,000 in 1939. 
As a result, there'll be no substantial 
carry-over at the end of the current crop 
year in June. And similar conditions may 
well prevail in other coffee-producing 


lands. 
Big and Little Money 


With currency in circulation mounting 
to new highs, some Federal Reserve offi- 
cials have been urging discontinuance of 
large-denomination bills. Recent surveys 
reveal great pn ie increases in cash 
transactions as well as an unwillingness of 
the newly prosperous to make income-re- 
vealing bank deposits and War Bond pur- 
chases. They believe that if the public 
had to accept small bills, it might be less 
anxious to hold currency. But so far the 
Treasury has turned a deaf ear, reasoning 
that such action might cause public mis- 
givings and that it would be costly be- 
sides. Printing a banknote costs about 1 
cent, but it’s the same for a $1 bill as for 
a $1,000 note. And the man-hours and 
materials just aren’t available to put out 
the increased quantities that would be 
needed. 


Even Less Ice Cream 


Don’t expect more ice cream this sum- 
mer, even though milk production will be 
huge during the flush period. Ice-cream 
manufacturers may not get WFA permis- 
sion to make even as much as last year, 
despite their claims that there’s no other 
place to use the surplus. WFA officials 
say all the milk that can be produced 
above immediate needs will go into 


cheese, canned and powdered milk. They | 


admit there might be some spoilage, 
caused by labor and transportation lacks, 
but not because there’s no use for it. 


Business Footnotes 


Some U.S. troops stationed in Britain 
are sending watches home for repairing 
rather than wait three months to have it 
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done there . . . The New York Telephone 
Co. is considering publication of a periodi- 
cal for commercial switchboard operators 
aimed at promoting better relations with 
phone users and improving private switch- 
board service . . . A ration book assuring 
a fifth of whisky every month for six 
months is being offered favored custom- 
ers, through their neighborhood dealers, 
by a Midwest distiller. . 





Miscellany 


Michael Myerberg, successful _pro- 
ducer of the Broadway hit “The Skin of 
Our Teeth,” is planning the fall produc- 
tion of another unusual play, “Balloon,” 


by Padraic Colum, the Columbia Univer. ' 


sity philosophy instructor formerly con- 
nected with Dublin’s Abbey Theater. . . 
When Gracie Fields takes over as the 


summer replacement for the Edgar Ber- | 


zen-Charlie McCarthy radio show, look 





or a more Americanized Fields with less Fm 


emphasis on her British music-hal] style 
. .. The WPB is expected to crack down 


soon on comic-book publishers now ex- 


ceeding their paper quotas in meeting 
the great demand for their products... 
Ashe Philco maintains that its new 


musical show on the Blue Network will | 
only replace its Hall of Fame program | 


during the summer, radio insiders doubt 
that 


Movie Lines 


The behind-the-scenes efforts of Berlin 
and Tokyo to sabotage the Paris Peace 
Conference is the subject of a screen 


e latter (high-priced and not too \ 
’ successful) will ever return to the air. 


story by John Balderston, which is now 


awaiting State Department .approval; | 


M-G-M will probably produce the movie | 


. . . Other studios are expected to follow | 
‘the lead of David Selznick, who recently © 
appointed Anita Colby, a former Conover | 


model, to supervise the styling and groom- 


ing of young feminine talent under con- | 
tract to him... The Waves and the Wacs | 


are due for Hollywood recognition in two 
forthcoming films—Paramount’s “Here 
Come the Waves” and M-G-M’s “Ziegfeld 
Follies” . 


. . Tallulah Bankhead will re- | 


turn to the films in Emst Lubitsch’s “The 4 


Czarina.” 


Book Notes’ 


Walter Lippmann is so anxious to get 
his new book, “U.S. War Aims,” before 
the public that he may turn down a Book- 
of-the-Month Club offer so that it can be 
published in August instead of mid-fall 
. . . “Eisenhower, Man and Soldier,” a 
new biography by Dr. Francis Trevelyan 
Miller, author of “General Douglas Mac 
Arthur,” is scheduled for publication late 
this month by John C. Winston . . . The 
Harvard University Press is currently fac- 
ing a paper shortage problem: it c 
prod! § paper for its Japanese an 


_ nese dictionaries, now much in dem 


for Army and Navy personnel. 
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You'd think 
Americans still believed 


in Santa Claus 


O read most of the post-war plans for a better world, you’d think 
they were written by Santa Claus for little children. This war is 


_ being fought for freedom from political oppression, not for freedom from 


work. It’s time someone had the courage to tell this fundamental truth 
to Americans and the whole world:—as long as you have your health 
nobody is ever going to give you anything; you are never going to have 
anything you don’t earn by hard, efficient work. 


The only time the laws of economics can be suspended is during a 
war ... it’s easy now for anyone to get and hold a job whether or not he 
does it efficiently and earns his pay. That time is almost over, and no 
power on earth can prevent its ending. When the war peak has passed, 
the only man or woman who will hold a job and prosper and progress 
(whether the job is management, shop, office or—we hope—political) 
will be the one who understands that he can only be paid out of what he 
produces, and so will produce better in order to get better pay. 


Post-war plans by government and groups are all right and should be 
made. But they will all be useless unless every individual American 
makes his own post-war plan and practices it now: 


(1) Spend today as little as you can. You'll help keep 
prices down, you'll build your own reserve which is the 
only place any atif-respoceing American wants to look 
for help. ; 

(2) Get the habit now of maximum skill, efficient 
production, doing the best job you possibly can. Then 
you'll be in the ranks of those who will keep their jobs. 


That’s the post-war program for true freedom—the 
















freedom of independence. And no American wasshy 
of the name wants any other. 
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Washington 








Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope “‘44.. war Effort 





Roosevelt’s fourth-term intention punctuates all political con- 
versation. Guessing that he won’t run is increasing. Republicans 


' are hoping it’s true.eDemocrats admit they’re looking for an 


argument that it isn’t true. Politicians expect the open season 
on Roosevelt guessing to last, right up to convention time. 


Secretary Hull still is resisting pressure to make European 
boundary commitments. Recently, he declined to act on a British 
suggestion to give an official blessing to Soviet demands on Fin- 
land as “just and equitable under the circumstances.” Befote 
that, he refused a British request to describe the Curzon Line 
as the proper basis for a Polish-Russian settlement. 


Washington is urging Britain to set a postwar example by re- 
ducing empire trade preference.The imperial conference in Lon- 
don, however, is unlikely to heed the appeal. Present prospects 
for U.S.-multilateral trade are thus left uncertain. The British 
argue that the empire loss of shipping, foreign investments, and 
other prewar assets may force them to trade within the empire 
and on a bilateral basis outside it after the war. 


Britain’s position has Hull’s dander up. Washington is warning 
that British industry might not survive the cut-throat competi- 
tion a preferential policy could unleash from the United States 
and Russia. The argument has apparently impressed Whitehall, 
but Parliament is under heavy pressure from British industry 
for an aggressive export policy. 


The Senate Investigating Committee is renewing its idea of a 
distillers’ “holiday” on war alcohol production, so as to build 
up whisky stocks. But the WPB remains cold, because of even 
greater demands for alcohol by synthetic rubber industry, and 
the fact that the WFA won’t release grains. Corn, for example, 
is critically needed for prime war items. But liquor dealers soon 
will carry better grades of Cuban rum. 


War production will have to be stepped up in order to reach 
munitions goals this year. Output in May, June, and July should 
be larger than any monthly rate achieved so far this year. The 
plan is to reach peak production in August, then let volume 
taper off. ° 


But those schedules could change overnight. Here again offi- 
cials are dominated by beachhead thinking. That’s why you 
won't be told anything definite about automobiles, refrigerators, 
whisky, and many other consumer items until later in the year. 


Cities and states may be able to buy some surplus government 
plants and property such as airports and power stations if plans 


under consideration work out. Small industrial facilities con- - 


vertible to depots and warehouses might be similarly trans- 
ferred. 


Meanwhile, the finishing touches are being put on “Basic Regu- 
lation No. 1” by the Surplus War Property Administration. It 
will fix jurisdiction of government selling agencies over all sur- 


——_ 


pluses to be sold. Sales by the Army and Navy then will end. 
It marks the actual beginning of Administrator Clayton’s oper- 
ations as recommended by the Baruch-Hancock report. 


Don’t look for rationing of consumer items, such as house- 
wives’ irons, even Sone the supply won’t begin to go around. 
The WPB is still wrestling with the iron quota. It’s unlikely to 
allow as many as the originally —-( 2,000,000. Whatever 
the final production is, the supply will be spread evenly over 
the country and distributed through the usual channels. 


The outlook on children’s clothes still is muddy. Here’s a bird’s- 
eye view of the situation right now: sweaters, sacques, and sleep- 
ing garments—increased supplies should be on store shelves 
soon; boys’ cotton trousers—no improvement; infants’ shirts— 
slight improvement; vests and pants—more soon; ribbed socks, 
half socks, and anklets—improving. 


As shortages loom in clothing and other “soft lines,” the WPB 
is casting about for means to spread the supply as fairly as pos- 
sible without rationing. One method under study is “fair distribu- 
tion.” A fair-distribution order would set up standards which 
wholesalers would be asked to follow in funneling their supplies 
to retailers. The system would be voluntary and would utilize 
normal trade channels, saving the expense and trouble of a for- 
mal coupon setup. i 


Pressure on officials to ease civilian restrictions is becoming too 
strong for comfort. Look for a series of minor concessions to re- 
lieve the strain—this is an election year. But don’t expect really 
substantial relief until the Allies have weathered the invasion. 


Military insistence is bucking up officialdom’s will to hold out. 
It is keeping government on a one-way street. Objective: beach- 
head and victory on the western front in Europe. Until then war 
agencies won't dare interrupt the main flow to let civilian traffic 
come in from the industrial side streets. 


You can expect organized religious opposition to any reduction 
of the 80% night-club tax. Entertainment industry leaders are 
wishing they had bitten their tongues before saying the tax would 
make no difference to their business. Church groups now are 
using that statement to bolster their own argument against 
modification. 


In spite of talk about machine-tool surpluses, an urgent hunt 
is on for special-purpose tools needed in the heavy artillery 
and other programs. They may turn up in war-plant stock- 
rooms; otherwise, they'll have to be built, thus adding to the 
prospective postwar tool surplus. A hurry-call by the WPB for 
steel valves once turned up so many which had been lost in the 
mass of production that all requirements were met and enough 
were left over to fill a 98-page secondhand catalogue. 


Representative Dirksen is working overtime trying to be the 
tail to Dewey’s kite. The Illinois congressman has succeeded in 
getting reams of publicity from serious-minded political writers 
as a possible Republican Vice Presidential choice. Dirksen keeps 
up interest by photostating these articles and sending them to 
other political writers, hoping they will be influenced by theif 
fellow pundits. Some are. 
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NEW KITCHEN— 


RIGHT OFF THE SHIP! 


Your modern kitchen comes by sea. In its stainless-steel 
~ and chromium-finished fixtures and fittings is chrome ore 
shipped from Asia Minor. Chrome goes into paint, too, 


and into dyes for curtains and towels, 


Vou are the world’s most international 
shopper. In normal times, thousands 
of seagoing merchant ships bring-you 
things to eat or wear or use. And the 
same ships take U. S. products to sell 
overseas — business that makes jobs 
and adds to payrolls in every state, 
Yet for years, America lacked 
shipping enough to assure this vital 
exchange of goods. In the brilliant 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, aptly 
named the “Magna Charta of the U. S. 
Merchant Marine,” Congress recog- 
nized the danger, calling for a large, 


~ UWaver a son 


efficient, U. S.-flag merchant marine 
“constructed inthe U.S., manned witha 
trained and efficient citizen personnel” 
. . . “owned and operated under the 
U.S. flag by citizens” ... and “capable 
of serving as a naval or military auxil- 
iary in time of war.” 

Pearl Harbor caught us with the 
Act’s program only begun. But today, 
with huge war-built fleets, our country 
has merchant shipping enough to hold 


our rightful place on the seas. Under 


the able direction of the Maritime 
Commission and the War Shipping 


American Exp 
: r.-] 
Americen Export Airlines, too, with gient flying boets, are shortening the supply lines to our fighting men. 


Administration, the U. S. merchant 
marine has been reborn. — 

In this rebirth, American Export 
Lines has added fine, fast ships and 
trained American crews. Today, war 
dictates American Export operations 
... and all our experience in trading 
with countries from Portugal to 
Turkey, from Morocco to India, is help- 
ing supply Democracy’s fronts, But 


when peace comes, what you and other 
Americans want to buy or sell abroad 
will determine our cargoes and ports 


of call. 


ort Lines 
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It's called a G-E 


Short-wave ultraviolet energy from this 15-watt General Electric 
Uviarc kills pathogenic (disease-producing) germs wherever they 
can be reached. Also made in 8- and 30-watt sizes, the General 
Electric Uviarc is much like the G-E Fluorescent lamp except that 
it emits short-wave ultraviolet energy primarily, instead of light. 
Properly designed fixtures, correctly installed, are essential to 
avoid the direct exposure of eyes and skin of persons in the room. 


One 30-watt General Electric-Uviarc will kill 90% of the disease- 
producing germs in 700 cubic feet of air in one minute. It will 
effectively disinfect air in a room 10x10x20 ft. every ten minutes. 
In larger rooms, such as this experimental schoolroom, more 
than one Uviarc is used. 


General Electric.makes the Uviarc but does not make. 
fixtures for its use. For an illustrated folder giving 
further information write General Electric Co., 
Division 166-NW-5, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC. 


UVIARG! 


ULTRAVIOLET ARC ® 


> « « General Electric Research 
announces a potent new germ-killer 
to make the magic of ultraviolet 
energy available for a healthier 


postwar world..to bring the germ- 
killing powers of sunlight indoors. 


' Germ Culture from Infected Water 


Be 


This little General Electric Uviarc will kill the diseace-producing 
germs in this jar of infected water in less than a minute. An 
8-watt Uviare will disinfect water at the rate of 100 gallons per 
hour. Such irradiation leaves no taste. 


The General Electric Uviarc will be available for extensive use in 
approved equipment for disinfecting air as, for example, in cabi- 
nets for storing sterilized bottles and other equipment for babies. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: ‘The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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MacArthur-Nimitz Conference 
Hints at New Blow in Pacific 


Marianas Seem Likely Target; 
Army and Navy Planes Hammer 
at Guam, Saipan, and Tinian 


Between the Hawaiian Islands and 
Australia there are 5,090 miles of blue 
water. From the islands, Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz, as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean Areas, 
has been conducting one war against the 
Japanese. From Australia, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander of the Southwest Pacific, has 
been running another. For many months, 
as they fought to stop the Japanese tide 
of conquest, there was little need for 
more than limited liaison between the 
two. - 

Then came the offensive in the Solo- 
mons, when they joined forces in an am- 


biguous, amphibious way through the - 


South Pacific Command under Admiral 
William F. Halsey Jr. Later, as the Japa- 
nese were rammed back from all sides, 
the two great commands came militarily 
as well as physically closer. There was 
need to integrate their campaigns to 
achieve the most effective damage to the 
Japanese. 

At some undisclosed date recently, 
Nimitz and MacArthur met at Allied 
headquarters in Australia to coordinate 


enough of Nimitz’s ships to make the am- 
phibious task force attacking Hollandia 
and other New Guinea points the second 
largest in the history of the Pacific. The 


- other results are yet to come. 


The meeting was revealed last week. 
A brief announcement said: “General 
MacArthur and Admiral Nimitz recently 
conferred regarding future operations in 
the Pacific on their two commands. Plans 
were completely integrated so that a 
maximum cooperative effect might be ex- 
erted against the enemy.” That was taken 
to mean they had agreed on a mutual 

d-lease arrangement for ships and men. 
It also meant that something new was 


- due to break soon. Four-star commanders 


do not confer for nothi-g. ~ : 
High Navy officers have said that 


their 94" One result was the loan of © 


Truk—and that probably means the rest 
of the Carolines too—would be bypassed. 
If this is so, a great vista opens before 
the Navy and MacArthur's forces. 
They might strike at Palau with am- 
phibious forces. They might go straight 
through to the Philippines. Or they might 
swing north to the Marianas Islands and 
the bases of Guam, Saipan, Tinian, and 
Rota. Sometimes, though not always, the 
land-based bombers blaze a path for in- 
vasion. In this case, if the Navy follows 
the bombers, it will head for the Ma- 
rianas. For last fortnight the land-based 
bombers hit the Marianas for the first 
time in the war. Liberators of the Sev- 
enth Air Force and Fleet Air Wing Two 
from the Central Pacific throbbed in with 
the sunrise to bomb two Marianas tar- 
ets—Saipan and Tinian. Last week they 
bombed Guam. Probably their primary 
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job was not so much to attack the is- 
lands as to get photographs showing how 
much the Japanese had altered and re- 
paired their defenses since the two-day 
carrier attack in February. 

North of the Equator, the fifteen vol- 
canic islands fall in a region where earth- 
quakes and typhoons are fairly common. 
The four most important are Guam, Sai- 
pan, Tinian, and Rota—all suitable for 
development as air bases and troop-stag- 
ing areas. Generally the islands are sim- 
ilar. Heavy rains make for luxuriant 
growth in the valleys and plains, but the 
rocky hills are almost barren. Tropical 
fruits, such as mangoes, papayas, pine- 
apples, bananas, coconuts, and bread- 
fruit grow profusely. Before the war the 
Japanese cultivated sugar extensively in 
the islands. Since the war the Japanese 
have probably strengthened the defenses 
and constructed a number of air bases- 
on all of these strategically located is- 
lands, which command the most direct 
route to the Philippines and China. 


Pretty Girls, Flying Foxes: The best 
anchorage in the group is at Guam, first 
United States territory to fall in the war 
with Japan. Port Apra, though it con- 
tains coral heads, is about 3% miles wide 
with depths of 4 to 27 fathoms. Coral 
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reefs almost encircle the island. Under 
American rule it became one of the clean- 
est in the Pacific. Before the Japs moved 
in, the capital city of Agana had 11,000 
inhabitants, three movies, and several 
pool halls. The native girls, a mixture of 
Spanish and Chamorro stock, are pretty. 
The drawbacks of Guam include mosqui- 
toes, wasps, cockroaches, flying foxes, 
tree-climbing crabs, and_blue-tailed 
skunks. 

The 88 square miles of Tinian are 
mainly open, and groves of trees alternate 
with patches of sugar cane. Hills about 
500 feet high taper down in the middle 
of the island. The open anchorage at the 
southern end is poor. Tinian’s most no- 
table tourist feature is the “House of the 
Ancients,” twelve 15-foot-tall stone _pil- 
lars 5 feet in diameter, surmounted by 
huge stone hemispheres. These ruins ap- 
pear to have been the foundations for a 
prehistoric building. 

Fifteen miles long and about 4 wide, 
Saipan before the war produced dried 
fish, sugar, tapioca, and flies. The best 
developed of the Jap-mandated islands 
of the group, it has a good network of 
roads and light rail lines. On the west 
coast lies the town of Garapan, contain- 
ing thatched huts of the natives, stone 
houses left by the Germans, Japanese 
structures, and (when last seen by a 
white man) half a mile of geisha-girl 








- 








houses. Rota, a high tableland 9 miles 
long and 4 wide, which was formerly de- 
voted to sugar plantations, is a good lo- 
cation for an air base. 


Oceanic Air Force: In its task of 
softening up the pinpoint targets, such 
as the Marianas, in the great Pacific wa- 
ters, the Seventh Air Force has achieved 
uniqueness. Of all the air forces in the 
world, it has the largest territory to cover 
—16,000,000 square miles, about five 
times the area of the United States. In a 
theater where faulty navigation is a dead- 
lier enemy than the Japs, it has flown 
the longest routine bombardment mis- 
sions ever attempted. 

At the same time, its planes were the 
first land-based craft to bomb Truk; they 
were also the first to bring a Japanese city 


. (that on the island of Ponape in the Caro- 


lines) under sustained attack. In five 
months its forward bomber bases were 
advanced 1,330 nautical. miles. And dur- 
ing the Marshalls campaign, the Seventh 
was officially credited with hitting every 
target with 80 to 92 per cent of the 
bombs dropped. 


ComAirForward: Until last fortnight, 
the Seventh was led by Maj. Gen. Willis 


-H. Hale, who took command when Maj. 


Gen. Clarence L. Tinker was lost in the 
Battle of Midway. This week, Hale 
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stepped into a new job. He became 
commander of all shore-based aircraft in 
the forward areas of the Central Pacific, 
This post entails coordination of opera- 
tions and supply for Army, Navy, and 
Marine planes. 

In the opinion of those who know him, 
Hale is more than big enough to handle 
the situation. An Army man since 1913, 
when he joined the Philippine Constabu- 
lary as a second lieutenant, he has been 
seasoned in military aviation since 1922, 
His stated objective is to get his bomb- 
ing planes within range of the major 
Japanese war-production centers. “When 


this is done the Pacific war may not be 


over but it will have reached ‘the final 
stage,” he said last month. “Meanwhile, 
seven-league boots have been put on the 
so-called program of ‘island hopping’ and 
the pattern for the future is clearly out- 
lined.” 

Well versed in staff work, Hale has a 
mind that is sharp and works fast. He 
dislikes administrative tasks and shoves 
them off on his old friend and chief of 
staff, Brig. Gen. William Flood. He 
doesn’t mind being shot at. Leading the 
first bomber flights against Nauru and 
Tarawa brought him the Navy Cross. He 
won the Distinguished Service Medal for 


_his part in the Battle of Midway. 
At 51, Hale is tanned, rugged, and has 


only one chin. A 6-footer,” athletically 
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Maj. Gen. Willis H. Hale’s Army bombers attacked Guam, Tinian, and Saipan in the Marianas .. . 
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v9 built, he looks like a sea captain. Men 
1% who work closely with him say he has 
fic, never been known to raise his voice in 
= anger or for disciplinary purposes. Those 
nd who commit errors receive instead through 
; tortoise-shell glasses a chilling stare which 
rd is worse than a bawling out. 

dle Hale’s staff officers, mostly youngish 
thy colonels who have been with him since 
bu they were lieutenants, say he constantly 
een thinks of the welfare of his men. He by- 
22, passed the months of paperwork and red 
nb- tape usually necessary for awarding 
me medals, ruling they should be given as 
hen soon as possible. He likes to pin them on 
be the recipients personally. Last January 
inal 7» he worked out a system whereby every 


man who had been continuously in action 
the for five months became. eligible for re- 
assignment and furlough. To the families 


out- of all men who are killed or missing in 
action he writes personal letters. 
as a Associates regard him as a normal hu- 


He man being. An incessant smoker, he plays 
a fair game of squash and a bad one of 
rummy, and golfs in the 80s. He hates 
He to get up in the morning. As a young of- 
ficer en route to the Philippines, he is re- 
ported to have signed so many shipboard 
He chits that he disembarked with only a 
quarter in Japanese currency. He allows 
for human frailty—except when it comes 
to bombing the Japs on pinpoints of land 
in the world’s biggest ocean. 
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Hollandia Landing 


Explosions, Fire, and Souvenirs 
Mingle in Nightmarish Confusion 


The Americans at Hollandia last week 
cleaned up the quickest operation of the 
New Guinea campaign. Aided by a bril- 
liant amphibious crossing of Lake Sen- 
tani to bypass a Jap resistance center, the 
column from Humboldt Bay quickly cap- 
tured the Cyclops and Sentani airfields; 
then joined with the column from Tanah- 
mera Bay to take the third and last 
enemy airfield. In six days the operation 
was completed. And American planes cel- 
ebrated by bombing Sorong, 670 miles 
away at the western tip of New Guinea. 

Robert Shaplen, one of NEwswEEK’s 
war correspondents in the Pacific, landed 
with the*Hollandia victors. He sent the 
following story: 


Bombardment: Two hours before the 
dawn of D Day, the tall shelf of the Cy- 
clops Range between Hollandia and Tan- 
ahmera showed up as a dark blotch on 
the horizon. At H plus 60, red and green 
tracer fire from the advance warships 
launched a heavy bombardment of the 
enemy beach. From the LST it was like 
watching fireworks at Luna Park, but 
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* zoomed in, the first wave of small'boats, 
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with a strange lack of reality; you 
couldn’t hear a thing because the wind 
was blowing the other way. It was like 
a movie when the sound breaks down. 

Suddenly there was a_ breathtaking 
surge of rocket fire that arched like an 
unbroken red string across the sky. From 
the semidarkness of the deck a voice 
cracked: “Someone must have shot back 
at ’em.” 

As the initial formations of Hellcats, 
Avengers, and Dauntless dive bombers 


with rocket-fire cover, was crawling 
toward the beach. To the left, heading 
across a bay and through the marsh to a 
village and the road to the airstrip, Buf- 
faloes from an LSD (Landing Ship 
Dock) carried infantrymen. The LCI’s had 
begun moving forward to go in next. 
To the right, a huge pillar of flame 
shot skyward where an oil dump was hit. 
Naval and plane fire now was concen- 
trated on the low, flat hill near Hol- 
landia. That was the feared “Pancake,” 
known Jap hotbed of installations and bi: 
guns. But it was hard to see how it coul 
stand up under the barrage. By H plus 
90, the LST’s had hit the shore and I 
tumbled down the ramp into the sand. 


Beachhead: My first impression of the 
beach was that a cyclone had hit it. 
Pieces of abandoned Jap huts lay in cha- 
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| otic heaps, mixed up in a vast maze of 
enemy supplies and ammunition. A broken 


case of Jap beer and strewn tins of 


} salmon invited us to take one of each for 
' a better lunch than we had in our packs. 


Heading down the beach toward the 


' Pancake and to the divisional headquar- 
» ters area, one sloshed through mud and 
| dark brown sand while scores of 2-ton 
_ trucks, half-tracks, bulldozers, and jeeps 
| crawled in a low line along the beach 


i 


by 
o] 


their outer wheels in the surf. 
Then we came to more unending piles 


| of Jap matériel. There were long rows 


5 
4 
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of food boxes, gasoline barrels, whole air- 
pane engines in splintered crates, hun- 
reds of small parachutes, parts of radios, 


4 pieces of chairs and cabinets, shattered 
- trucks and tractors, and kettles of saki, 
_ still warm, in the blasted cook shack. 


EE ALA SEEM ORL 


Two Jap prisoners, shaking horribly 


— 


from shock and fear, were returned from 
up ahead under MP guard. American sol- 
diers stared at them with awe. Then, a 
short way down, we suddenly came face 
to face with the first dead Jap. He lay in 
a graceful pose beside the food dump, a 
bullet through his head. The bright red 
blood against the round yellow face—with 
tree trunks heaved up in the background 
—created a color contrast that reminded 
one of the paintings of Gauguin. 


’ Coming In: Riding in an LCVP 
(Landing Craft Vehicle Personnel) loaded 
with food and water, I was the first cor- 
respondent to come into Hollandia by sea. 
Advance American troops, led by Lt. 
Myron, Folsom of San Mateo, Calif., had 
reached town three hours before, and the 
main body of men was plodding wearily 
along the beach as our craft struck a 


TEMS! Oe aL eg ee 


Newswrex 
broken-down jetty, stinking with rottin 
Jap supplies and surrounded by ps 
sc 


ooners. 
Our soldiers had had a relatively easy 


time of it. No main enemy force had 
opposed them.. All along the way, the 


Japs had forsaken their pillboxes, fash- 
ioned in natural caves and covered with 
logs, and had taken to trees to snipe. 
Maybe they were smart; our. bazookas 
tore hell out of scattered prepared de- 
fenses. 

All over town, in every house, Ameri- 
can soldiers were in the throes of the 
happiest souvenir hunt since the war out 
here began. One of the first bits of booty 
discovered was a large store of musical 
instruments—mandolins, violins, ukes, and 
piccolos. Naked, swimming in a stream, 
balancing themselves across a narrow 
plank bridge, the victors strummed away. 
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WAR TIDES 





Recently on two occasions, Ad- 
miral King, a rather taciturn man, lifted 
the veil of secrecy which in the past has 
often shrouded naval affairs and _re- 
vealed some important facts. In the 


val from the prewar period to the pres- 
ent, King minced no words, but placed 
blame where it belonged. However, on 
the whole it was a record of great 
achievement. 

In a talk given at the Lotos Club in 
New York, King, as reported in The 
New York Times, made this significant 
statement: “The final defeat of Ger- 
many is possible this year, and, should 
that happen, the United States and 
Great Britain already have completed 
plans for the immediate transfer of the 


the war against Japan.” However, King 
tempers this rosy prospect by the warn- 
ing that the Japs “still are capable of 
waging a defensive war of the first mag- 
nitude,” and that it is folly to expect 
“that Japanese morale will collapse be- 
fore the complete defeat of that coun- 
try.” 4 

The public thus has from the com- 
mander of the Navy himself a knowl- 
edge of the past, and a glimpse of what 
the future portends. 


Two things should interest all 


this outstanding man, who holds in his 
hands the reins which guide the desti- 
nies of our sea forces, and what will he 
direct to be done next in the Pacific? 
King is the quiet, forceful type, well 
qualified by experience and knowledge 





“report of progress” covering the inter-' 


full:might of Allied fighting. power to | 


Americans. What is the character of. 


Our Plan of Operation in the Pacific 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


of the art of war, to be our naval leader 
in a time of crisis. He never seeks the 
limelight, never seeks popularity, and 
will accept any responsibility. He will 
remove instantly any man who doesn’t 
measure up to his job, and has never 
sought preferment by close association 
with those who might influence his per- 
sonal advancement. 

But to those in the services who 
*- yw him well, he has been a marked 
man since the days when as a compara- 
tively young officer he held an impor- 
tant position on the. staff of, Admiral 
‘Mayo, then Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States Fleet. So it came as a 
surprise, with a world war in the mak- 
ing, that men of King’s ability and 
forceful character were bypassed for the 
billet of Chief of Naval Operations to 
make way for men much junior and 
with considerably less sea and air ex- 
perience. However, fate has an uncanny 
way of turning the tables, and just as 
Manila Bay made Dewey, so did Pearl 
Harbor bring King to the fore. 


Next, just where will we strike in 
the wide reaches of the Pacific, for 
strike we will some day, in the near fu- 
ture? 

Our fleet power and supporting forces 
are now so strong that: we can strike 
pretty much at will in an area extending 


from New Guinea through the Western : 


Carolines, the Marianas, and on to. the 
Kurile Islands. Each day localities with- 
in this range of operations are given 


an 
air pounding, followed at intervals by ° 


fleet attacks, and’ when the time is pro- 


pitious, these are followed by the occu-~ 


{pose it could lie at the crossroads for 


pation of strategic positions by amphib- 
ious forces. This is the modus operandi 
of our move west, and it keeps the Japs 
guessing. They never quite know where 
we will strike, or whether it will be a 
sirtgle operation, or several at the same 


time. . 

This plan of diversified operation 
embarrasses the Japs in a military sense,. 
for, unlike the Germans, they are not 
fast thinkers. When they plan vo receive 
us in a chosen locality, our reconnais- 
sance puts us wise, and for the time 


being our big attack may be made else-'{' 
_where. This island warfare is an ideal 


setup for the side which holds sea and 
air supremacy, and. the Japs were fool- 
ish to undertake their great empire ex- 
pansion unless they were-sure of main- 
taining continuous sea and air superior- 
ity themselves, in addition to their mili- 
tary strength. They gambled and lost, 


and the one substantial asset left is the : 


play for time. 


Recently, General Mosaic pr ds re- | 


ported as saying that the road to Tokye 
will be by the way of the Carolines, the 
Marianas, and the Bonins. This may be 
an overstatement, for a glance at the 
map shows that the rdads via'the Kuriles 
and Bonins are:side paths. The trunk 
lines lie elsewhere. 2, © > 
For_this. connection, the value of 
Guam lies in the fact that for our pur- 


traffic bound north, south, east or west, 
the position once held by Truk for the 
Japs. Guam has excellent potentialities 
‘as a sea and air base, and undoubtedly 
some day, like the Marshalls, we will 
“capture it. 
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It was a Pied Piperish dream festival, 
touched off by Pvt. Cesidio Daguila of 
Pittsburgh, who marched around with 
two captured goats and a chicken in front 
of the shattered trading center where 
temporary headquarters had been set up 
by Col. Harold Haney of Columbus, Ohio. 

Conveniently, the Japs had left a Roy- 
al typewriter sitting on a broad desk out- 
side. Nearby were a score of bicycles and 
a Vauxhall sedan with a dead Jap in the 
back. A towering pile of unopened Jap 
mail indicated that all but service troops 
had been evacuated some time ago, prob- 
ably southeast to Wewak. 

With John Hinde of the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission, I toured the 
town. Frogs croaked in a pond and crick- 
ets chirped merrily as we made our way 
from house to house, past pretty hedges, 
potted palms, and a big, lonely aviary. 
In the church we found case upon case 
of saki in magnum bottles. We opened 
one, tasted it, and put it aside, agreeing 
it was a good way to get -without 
enjoying it. A bottle of orange crush, 
made in Hong Kong and bearing Jap 
labels, was much better. 

It’s a peculiar contradiction of Jap 
mentality that leads them to come to war 
with great quantities of trinkets and lux- 
uries, while at the same time they live 
in unexampled filth. All through Hollan- 
dia we found evidence of their love of 
light, beautiful things. In all the houses 
there were containers of pe e and 
powder, soft blankets, delightfully wo- 
ven fabrics, good clothes, and stacks of 
pretty pictures and photographs. In the 
church there stood a phonograph and be- 
side it, among the Jap records, were ex- 
cellent recordings in German of “Die 
Meistersinger” and “The Blue Danube.” 

Back on the original landing beach we 
settled down to a dinner of fried bacon 
and K rations. It was a gorgeous tropical 
evening. To our right, around a small fire, 
a hundred natives howled unintelligibly 
in — glee. It seemed like Nordhofft 
and Hall and it was all too good to be 
true—and it was. 


The Bombed Bombs: Shortly after 
dusk, a lone Jap plane hummed thinly 
overhead, circled, and dropped three 
bombs. One hit square in the middle of 
an abandoned Jap ammunition dump 20 
yards off. There was a mighty roar and 
as we dove for a slit trench, the concus- 
sion lifted us most of the way. The rest 
of that night we spent in running. For 
twelve hours, ammunition blew up, blast 
after blast of assorted bombs, shells, and 

spraying the sky along the beach 
shooting burning fragments far out 
to sea. It was beautiful and terrible. 

Spreading rapidly and swallowing u 
some of our supplies along with the Japs’, 

fire swept up the beach for a mile, 
bling trucks, tractors, and everything 


. it could lay its burning tongue on. There 


were probably more foxholes dug that 
t than ever before, as billowing flames 


into'the., sky, wrapped in angry 


morning, they looked 





balloons of twisting black smoke, push- 
ing us farther and farther away. 

The night was full of heroism, proving 
again that in a moment of crisis the 
latent brotherhood of man_ emerges. 
Boys who knew little or nothing about 
guns manned them when reports were 
received of a Jap barge landing across 
the peninsula (it was a false alarm). 
City boys drove tractors, country boys 
drove jeeps. In the darkness, soldiers with 
a spare hand helped carry the litters of 
those who had been nearest the astound- 
ingly lucky bomb hit. Small boats scuttled 
in and out, aiding in evacuating the 
troops to the safety of the lower beach. 

e toughest ordeal was suffered by a 
group of gunners and engineers who 
were caught between two fires. Forced to 
strike back into the marsh behind the 
shore, they waded all night up to their 
shoulders in slimy’ muck full of hungry 
crocodiles, while shrapnel sputtered over- 
head. When they stra +? out in the 

ike green devils. 

Ambrosia on an LST: Most of us 
lost everything we had. Out of five cor- 
respondents on the beach, four of us were 
minus valuable typewriters when we 
crawled forlornly aboard an LST in the 
morning. A more bedraggled group of 
gentlemen of the press was never seen. 

To Lt. Ted Pekelder, skipper of this 
ship, we shall owe everlasting thanks. 
He gave us survivors clothes, fresh-wa- 
ter showers, sheets and blankets, and 
two fried eggs with sizzling ham, but- 
tered toast and hot coffee that tasted like 
all the ambrosia ever dished up on 
Olympus. : 


4 
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% Chinese troops covered their noses as they passed these Jap bodies in Burma 


Burma Progress 


For the first time since peak ba in- 
vaded Northeastern India, the situation 
brightened last week. The highway be- 
tween Dimapur and Kohima was cleared 
and supplies were rolling up to the front. 
Heavy action was commenced to root 
the Japanese out of the heights around 
Kohima. From Imphal, a force of Brit- 
ish and Indian troops pushed north 
toward Kohima 22 miles to break a 
roadblock. 


Lost in Action 


The War Department announced this 
week that an American ship was recently 
sunk by the enemy in the Mediterranean 
with the loss of 498 men and officers. It 
was the second heaviest loss of lives on an 
American troopship since the war began 
(the heaviest, announced Feb. 17, in- 
volved the loss of about 1,000 men when 
an Allied ship went down in European 
waters). And it served as a grim re- 
minder that the Mediterranean, while 
commanded by Allied air- and sea-power, 
is still a hunting ground for Nazi sub- 
marines and bombers. Based in Southern 
France and Greece, these harry Allied 
convoys off North Africa. 


Day by Day : 


After a fight to the last man had been 
prescribed for them by their commander, 
General Greiner, the men of the 362nd 
German Infantry Division on the Anzio 
beachhead began to sing a ditty with a 


, peculiarly Teutonic and catchy rhyme, 
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according to a message last week from Al- 
lied headquarters. It went like this— 

Die Division Greiner 

Wird immer kleiner. 

Bald bleibt nur einer 

Und das ist Greiner. 


Even this literal translation preserves 
the flavor: 
The Greiner division . 
Is getting smaller and smaller. 
Soon only one man will be left 
—And that is Greiner. 


Guts and Gaffe 


That ferocious fumbler, Lt. Gen. 
George S. Patton Jr., put his foot in it 
again last week. Only four days after the 
announcement that he had been given a 
command in the European Theater of 

rations, he got off the beam while 
dressing 200 Britons and Americans 
“somewhere in England” at the opening 
of a British Welcome Club for Ameri- 
can soldiers. 

“The only welcoming I’ve done for 
some time has been welcoming Ger- 
mans and Italians into hell,” said the for- 
mer commander of the Seventh Army in 
Sicily. 

He went on: “The sooner our sol- 
diers write home and say how lovely the 
English ladies: are, the sooner American 
dames will get jealous and force the war 
to a successful conclusion, and then I 
shall have a chance to go and kill Japa- 
nese.” 

__ That was heavy-handed, but harmless. 
But it was when he touched on interna- 
tional affairs that Old Blood and Guts 
made his break. According to the first 
version, he said: “I agree with Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw that the British and Ameri- 
can peoples are separated by a common 
language. The idea of these clubs could 
not be better because undoubtedly it is 
our destiny to rule the world, and the 
more we see of each other the better.” 
Later, United States Army headquarters 
issued another version, according to 
which Patton included the Russians 
along with the British and Americans. 

In England, the speech didn’t cause a 
ripple. The British took the view that the 
somewhat egotistical and bombastic 
American géneral had merely made an 
unimportant and jocular . But in 
Washington, still rankling under the mem- 
ory of the Patton soldier-slapping inci- 
dent in Sicily last summer, tempers boiled 
over. 

Finally Secretary of War Stimson is- 
sued a statement: “General Patton was ex- 
pressing his own personal views. He was 
not speaking for the War Department.” 

Worst of all for Patton, the new inci- 


dent came’ at the moment the Senate. 


Military Affairs Committee was again 
about to consider his nomination for 
promotion from the permanent rank of 
colonel to a permanent major general. 
Such action had vaya 4 been postponed 
once because of the soldier-slapping. 














Sovfoto 


Malinovsky downed Germans and vodka 


May Day for Malinovsky 

It was Russia’s happiest May Day of 
the war. In a special order of the day 
Marshal Stalin acclaimed the feats of the 
Soviet Army and people, acknowledged 
the aid given Russia by its “great Allies,” 
the United States and Britain, and 
ordered salutes fired in nine cities from 
Leningrad to Odessa. 

The bloc of Fascist countries, Stalin 
asserted, was now “cracking and falling 
to pieces.” He warned the people of 
Rumania, Finland, Bulgaria, and Hun- 
gary to throw out their “quisling” leaders. 
But he also said that great Allied blows 


from the east and west would be needed © 


to finish off the “wounded German beast 

. . in its own lair.” 

For the moment, however, there were 
no new Russian victories to celebrate. 
The entire front had been static except 
for local actions and what the Germans 
called a strong Soviet offensive on the 
lower Dniester. The object of this drive 
was probably to brekk through to the 
Danube and it was powered by one of the 
Red Army’s most redoubtable leaders— 
Gen. Rodion Malinovsky, captor of his 
home town of Odessa and commander 
of the armies of Third Ukranian Front, 
which have driven from the mouth of 
the Dnieper to the Dniester. 

Malinovsky fought in France during 
the last war and got home in time to join 
the Red Army in the civil war. In 1941 
he commanded Russian rear guards who 
delayed the German advance across the 
Ukraine and for several weeks held off 
the persistent and heavy German tank 


assaults before Dnepropetrovsk. It was 
Malinovsky who onder’ the great dam 
blown up.- : 


This stocky, peasant-born general can 
drink vodka by the tumblerful. Corre- 


spondents who know him say that his 
energy, soldierly toughness, and mag. 
nificent sense of humor make him “, 
man you don’t forget.” Telling of his 
fighting days in France with Americans 
and British, he once remarked: “Russian 
and American soldiers have one thing in 
common. They both know how to break 
up a bar.” 


| Objective Attained 


One of the drollest incidents to come 
out of the war in Burma is told in the fol- 
lowing extract from an official British 
Army report. It was read by a British offi- 
cer before a recent dinner of United Na- 
tions officials in Washington: 


Elephant Transport—Failure to Appre- | 


ciate the Situation. | 

After months of severe training 
a Light Anti-aircraft Battery in 
Assam, mounting their complete 
equipment on elephants and priding 
themselves on extreme jungle mo- 
bility, set out for maneuvers in the 
jungle. Headed by a band, their 
long line of elephants made such a 
brave show that the local populace 
turned out in force to see them off. 
A week later the battery straggled 
back to camp, tired and hungry, 
carrying one Bofors barrel, but 

. otherwise gunless, equipmentless, 
elephantless. 

It appears that the unit in making 
its appreciation of the situation 
failed to take into account three im- 
portant factors: 

A-—The presence of cow ele- 
phants in the column. 

B—The season of the year, from 
an elephant’s point of view. 

C-—The possibility of encounter- 
ing wild bulls in the jungle. 

As a result, only the elephants 
attained their objective. 


The Jap Prisoner 

In serving on the seas, be a corpse 
saturated with water. 

In serving on land, be a corpse 
covered with weeds. ‘ 

In serving in the sky, be a corpse 
t i ad c : 

Let us all die close by the side of our 
sovereign, without the slightest 
regret. 


That was how Japanese newspa 


pes 
last week tried to- glorify the act of dying — 


in battle for the emperor. It was all part 
of “special 
ices” to “offer the departed spirits to the 
gods.” But fantastic as it sounded, it was 
in grim harmony with the ways of the 
Japanese warrior. — 


That has already been amply cxemee 
fied by the Jap's willingness to die. It has | 
no less strikingly by the att, | 

tude of Japanese prisoners, They consti, 
ially difficult problem $f. 


been prov 


tute an especially 


cs 
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Allied authorities that will grow as more 
prisoners fall into their hands. 

Recently a study of captured Japs in 
Allied prison camps was completed by 
Swiss observers. These were some of 
their conclusions: 
€ The prisoners entertain no hope for the 
future and have no interest in survival. 
Suicide is the éver-present alternative in 
the captive’s mind. In one camp a pris- 
oner opened his veins with a broken bot- 
tle, and when patched up in the hospital, 
repeated the attempt three days later. 

@ The prisoners constantly plan acts of 
reckless rebellion, believing that if these 
are heroic enough they might wipe out 
the disgrace of captivity and redeem their 
honor in the eyes of their countrymen. 

@ They are indifferent to any penalty 


and will not take orders from anyone ex-. 


cept their own superior officers. 

@ They refuse to do any work in the 
camps. Work, other than fighting, is 
humiliating to a Japanese soldier and to 
perform tasks for an enemy is regarded as 
a supreme disgrace. 
@ Japanese sailors consider themselves 
infinitely superior to the soldiers and re- 
fuse to be housed in the same camps with 
them. Furthermore, members of each unit 
tend to isolate themselves from the others. 
C They will not worship in the shrines 
erected for them in the camps; they‘con- 
sider it a sacrilege to enter a shrine built 
on enemy territory. 

€ No letters are sent or received by the 
prisoners. In an attempt to improve mo- 
rale the authorities of one Allied camp 
read to the prisoners the Japanese Foreign 
Minister’s New Year greeting, although 
this was intended only for civilian in- 
ternees. But the prisoners were more sul- 
len than ever. Had it been meant for 
them, they said, the Prime Minister him- 
self would have signed it. 
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How Germans Hope to Repel Invasion: 
Concentrated Defense Plus Mobility 


A NEwsweEEK correspondent in Stock- 
holm last week had a remarkable talk 
with a Nazi party official who was visit- 
ing there. The official had known the cor- 
respondent in Berlin before the United 
States entered the war and he professed 
willingness to answer questions frankly. 
The following dialogue took place: 


Question: Will the Wehrmacht be able 
to stem the Russians and if so where? 

Answer: It looks now as if we intend 
to retreat to the Vistula River and the 
Carpathians, abandoning all Rumania 
south of the Transylvanian Alps. 

Question: Assuming you fall back all 
the way to the Vistula and Carpathians 
what will be the German strategy? 

Answer: Hold that Vistula line and the 
Carpathian ranges as well as the Atlantic 
Wall with the fewest possible troops and 
give orders to build up vast operative re- 
serves not only to ward off the invasion 
but also to launch a big counteroffensive 
in Italy. 

Question: What are you going to do 
about airpower? 

Answer: The Luftwaffe is slowly recov- 
ering from the effects of a mistaken early 
ged of building ‘types insufficient] 

eavy for present requirements. We wi 
soon be in a position to strike back at 
Allied air fleets. 

Question: What about your prospects 
of repelling invasion? 

Answer: With those reserves we are 
now creating we should be able to ward 
off or neutralize the Allied invasion. If 
your invasion turns tail and we succeed 
in throwing you back into the sea, look out 













































































Hitler and his staff waited glumly for the attack on their fortress 





European 





for our invasion. The Fiihrer won’t make ‘ 
the same mistake twice. Unlike 1940 he 
will go after you this time. Don’t forget 
that Tike the Siegfried Line, the Atlantic 
Wall is offensive as well as defensive. The 
Maginot Line was only defensive. The 
Atlantic Wall is built to serve as an ideal 
base and jumping-off point for invasion 
toward Britain. Moreover, having lost 
the Ukraine, we shall have to invade this 
time to shorten the war. Germany now * 
needs a decision within a year so you can 
call that invasion a “hunger offensive” if 
you like. 


That the official was speaking in terms 
of propaganda goes without saying. Yet 


_there was a hard core of truth in what he 


said. For he was doing nothing more or 
less. than describing, in rather crude 
terms, the strategy which the Nazis hope 
will defeat or at least stalemate the com- 
ing Allied invasion of Europe. It is a good 
strategy, considering the means at the 
disposal of the Germans. The better the 
American public understands this the bet» 
ter will it be prepared for the gigantic 
struggle the invasion is certain to become. 
For that reason NEwsweex begins this 
series of articles giving the background 
of invasion problems with an outline of 
what the enemy’s plan seems to be. 


The Strategic Conception: The broad 
lines of German anti-invasion strategy 
have by now become perfectly apparent. 
The underlying Nazi idea was to ght the 
war on the basis of the classic German 
principle of taking advantage of the. 
Reich's interior lines of communication. 
Field Marshal von Leeb recommended 
this in his influential book on defensive 
warfare (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 6, 1943) and 
it stems from Clausewitz. 

It is very simple to explain and very 
difficult to execute. The basis lies in the 
fact that the country with interior lines 
can concentrate enough of its forces at 
one point so as to gain a local superiority 
even though its enemies on all fronts may 
outnumber it. Shortly after Stalingrad, 
the Nazis apparently decided that they 
would so concentrate against the British- 
American invasion of Western Europe.’ 
Thus, in their great retreat across Russia, 
their primary purpose was to conserve 
their armies by means of _ sacrificing 
space. 


The Strategic Reserve: On the whole, 
the Nazis have been successful in build- 
ing up their strategic reserve force in 
Western Europe. They now have be- 
tween 80 and 35 divisions in France, 
and between seven and nine in Belgium 
and Holland. Even the recent Russian 
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This map illustrates the basis of Nazi defensive strategy in Western Europe—the excellent communications enabling the German 
Army to concentrate by road and rail against an invasion (only railways actually appear on the map for the 
reason that the network of good roads is so thick it cannot be shown in this limited space) _ 


victories have caused no substantial with- 
drawals. These are full-strength divisions, 


-most of them veterans, well rested and 


well equipped. 

They are organized in three field ar- 
mies and while the Western European area 
as such is under the command of Mar- 
shal Karl von Rundstedt, Marshal Rom- 
mel appears to head the field armies and 
will probably lead them into battle 
against the Allies. Rommel evidently has 
no fixed headquarters but his troops for 
the most part are cencentrated not along 
the Atlantic Wall or the second-line de- 
fenses the Germans have constructed in 
depth but well to the rear northeast of 
Paris and in the region of Aachen, a 
hinge of the original West Wall. They 
are placed there to take advantage of the 
factor the Germans hope will bring them 


success—their ability to move rapidly 
over some of the best communications in 
the world. 


The Communications Advantage: 
These communications are the key to 
Nazi anti-invasion plans. This is the 
course of battle which is visualized by 
the Oberkommandant of the Wehrmacht: 
first, the Allied landings in many differ- 
ent spots and in varying strength. The 
Germans admit that there is no doubt but 
what the Allies will be able to get 
ashore. Next, the Nazis must decide 
where the main blow is falling. Then 
comes the decisive test. Rommel’s field 
armies will rush by rail, road, and air 
to the vital area. The Allies will pump 
men into their beach-head by ship. The 
great battle will begin. 


The Germans have the inherent ad- 
vantage of operating over land communi- 
cations. Transit by rail and road is nat- 
urally faster than by boat. It is also far 
more flexible: Troops can be shifted over 


’ a rail or road net with relative ease while 


the tedious process of embarkation 


‘debarkation slows up sea transfers. 


Air Power’s Task: To offset the ad- 
vantage the Nazis thus possess, the Allies 
must depend on air power to disrupt the 
German lines of communication to 
an extent that the British and Americans 
are able to reinforce their beachhead 
faster than the Germans can concentrate 
against it. The present air offensive, 

ich reached a peak last week, is more 
and more taking on the character of @ 
campaign to wreck Nazi communications. 
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“In a state of siege, warfare is in 
the open field and it is the gun which 
plays the chief part. It has effected a 
complete revolution so that it is with ar- 
tillery that war is made:” Thus spoke 
Napoleon. Yet how little could he fore- 
see what this —— held in store: 
Tirat 100 years later the gun coverin 
the rifle ona spade would bring all fiel 
movements to a full stop and then in 
less than a generation after, in the 
form of flying artillery, it would not 
only liquefy nearly every action but 
threaten entire nations with liquidation. 

Therefore the point to note and tac- 
tically the most important of all is that 
the present war, like the last one, is pre- 
eminently an artillery contest. Therefore 
these two wars are closely related, how- 
ever different they appear outwardly, 
and, therefore again, much may 
learned from one which is applicable to 
the other. 


For instance, though in 1914 the 
Germans would never have committed 
the elementary error of employing field 
artillery in an exposed position without 
an infantry escort, in 1940 in their at- 
tack on Britain they sent out hundreds 
of bombers inadequately escorted by 
fighter machines. 

Here is another example and equally 
elementary. If there was one lesson the 
put artillery bombardments of the 
ast war should have taught us, it is that 
the damage done to the surface of the 
ground was so extensive as to defeat the 
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The Artillery of the Air Is Still Artillery 


by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


object—the rapid occupation of the bom- 
barded position by the infantry. Never- 
theless, this lesson had to.be relearned 
at Cassino and was relearned so badly 
that the failure was attributed not so 
much to the destruction of ground posi- 
tions by bombs and shells as to the 
weakness of the attacking infantry! 
A third example must suffice. It is 
that the old slogan of the last war, “ar- 
tillery conquers, infan’ occupies,” 
was largely true and would have been 
fully so had it read: “when infantry oc- 
cupies,” because conquest depends on 
the time interval between bombard- 
ment and occupation. If the time inter- 
val is short, conquest is rapid; if long, 
then it is delayed. 
In an air bombardment -the main 
trouble is that bomb barrage is far less 
accurate than shell barrage. This was 
clearly demonstrated at Cassino for 
the target was less than a square 
mile in extent, no less than 40 per cent 
of 1,400 tons of bombs dropped failed 
to hit it. With such lack of accuracy it 
is not practicable for attacking troops 
to follow the bombardment so closely 
that they can occupy the position be- 
fore the enemy can reman it. Obviously 
the solution is that the occupiers must 
advance vertically instead of horizon- 
tally. They must be dropped from the 
air. In other words, vertical bombard- 
ments demand advances vertically. 
Though surface artillery can still com- 
mand greater accuracy, the spacial range 
of bombers is so vastly superior that for 


ey reeks 4 (and such like) purposes 
—inde 
gun—the depth of the bombardment area 


1,200 and is daily deepening. 


that what is now call 
ing” is nothing other than a 60-fold 
edition of counterbattery shelling, the 
fallacy that strategic bombing alone 
can win the war becomes apparent. 
Consequently, as it is only preparatory, 
materials and labor that are expend 

upon it should be in proportion to the 
materials and labor needed in creating 
and maintaining the tactical forces for 
it is only “when infantry occupies” that 
“artillery conquers.” In other words the 
true dividend paid by strategic bomb- 
ing is not to be reckoned by the dam- 


to the occupying forces. 
to me that today the strategical cart is 
horse. Occupation is the goal and the 


ndent duel between gun and 


(omitting freak guns) has been extend- 
from the minimum of 20 miles to 


Therefore, directly it is understood 
ed “strategic bomb- 


age done but by the assistance rendered } 


I stress point because it seems 


apt to be placed before the tactical ' 


game of war cannot be won unless it is } 
scored. No range of striking power can 
alter this fact. All it can do is to accen- 

tuate its verity. The ends, remain con- 
stant but the means change and thefe- 
fore as the ends are more im we 

learn most by looking backwards. 
ing is nothing other than giving and. 
avoiding blows. The ade is—don’t 

waste them. 


' 








Some attacks, such as the giant American 
raid on Berlin on April 29, are still di- 
rected at strategic objectives. But an in- 
creasing number are aimed at rail cen- 
per airfields, and other ee 
ill, it is practically impossible to put 

a railway out of action by bombing the 
right of way. Repairs can be accomplished 
so rapidly as to make, such bombing an 
uneconomical expenditure of energy for 
the attackers. What the Allies are at- 
tempting, then, is to wreck switchyards, 
roundhouses, and repair shops. These air 
attacks can hamper though not cripple 
the operation of a railway system. A rail 
hub such as Paris, for example, could be 
i at the most for a matter of hours. 
Highways, of course, are even more diffi- 
cult to interdict by means of air power. 
The chief experience the Allies have to 
draw on for lessons in the effectiveness of 
€ air arm against communications is 
that gained in Italy. At Salerno, there is 
some reason to think that air interference 


prevented the Nazis from concentrating 
enough troops to overwhelm the beach- 
head. But at Anzio, despite cut railways, 
the Germans moved up considerable 
forces with greater speed than could the 
Allies. In Western Europe, of course, the 
Allies will also make extensive use of air- 


. borne troops and these will certainly be 


used to sever communications. 


Rails and Roads: The chief difficulty 
the Allies face in wrecking communica- 
tions to a vital degree lies in the perfec- 
tion of the road and rail system of Western 
Europe. It is probably assed any- 
where in the world and it is almost ideal- 
ly organized for the —_ concentration 
of troops at any point along the coast. 

The accompanying map shows the rail 
system. The strategic backbone is the 


main line runnin m Cologne, where 
German railways funnel into the west, to 
Paris, the rail hub of France. Rommel’s 


forces can shuttle in any direction on this 


line. To move into Holland they can be 
poured through Aachen and onto the ex- 
cellent Dutch road and rail system. To 


rush to the Bay of Biscay coast they have. 


the main Paris-Nantes line. Other excel- 
lent lines run at right angles from the 
Paris-Cologne route up to the Channel 
coast. A forward parallel line is provided 
by the Rouen-Antwerp railway. 

The highway net is not shown on the 
map. If it were, little would be visible 
save a maze of black lines. That is how 
dense it is. However, the boxes on the 
map indicate the relative excellence of 
the roads in forward coastal areas. It is 
likely that the Germans will make the 
most extensive use of the roads for rapid 
movement as they did during the inva- 
sion of France. Hampering such Nazi 
road movement may turn out to be the 


- most difficult task of the Allies when the 


race begins from both sides to concen- 
trate rapidly, and German strategy is put 
to its supreme test. 
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Decline of Left-Wing Parties 
Marks a Political Phenomenon 


Farmer-Labor Party Is Gone; 


Progressives Ebb; Democrats, 


CIO Team to Corral Liberals 


The lobby of the Morrison Hotel in 
Chicago that week eight years ago was 
jammed with the elite of the left wing. 
In their midst could be counted two 
governors, four senators, twelve congress- 
men, and 27 labor leaders, including 
John L. Lewis of the United Mine Work- 
ers and Sidney Hillman of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers. 

They gathered to unite the left wing 
behind Franklin D. Roosevelt in his 1936 
campaign for reelection. In the opening 
session, enthusiasm reached such a point 
that for a time it appeared the 118 dele- 
gates might call for a mass movement of 
all liberal parties—Progressives, Farmer- 
Laborites, American-Laborites, etc.—into 
the Democratic party. But older heads, 
fearful that such a loss of identity would 
cost the left wing its political effective- 
ness, finally prevailed. 

By nightfall they had achieved har- 
mony, the National Progressive Confer- 








Harris & Ewing 


ence had come into formal being, and 
they were solidly behind, not a party, but 
a man—President Roosevelt. In the fol- 
lowing weeks the merger pattern became 
even more complex:: 

In Minnesota, the Democratic candi- 
dates for senator and governor withdrew 
to assure the election of Farmer-Labor- 
ites; in Nebraska, the President openly 
espoused a veteran GOP liberal, Sen. 
George W. Norris; in New York, in Cali- 
fornia, in Washington, the New Deal’s 
crazy-quilt stratagems kept the already 
dizzied GOP goggle-eyed. 

By election day it was evident that the 
scrambled political alliances had scored 
an unprecedented success: Roosevelt won 
by a landslide, Farmer-Labor candidates 
swept Minnesota, the Progressives in- 
creased their plurality ia Wisconsin, Nor- 
ris won in Nebraska, while in Congress 
the left wing captured the record total of 
seventeen seats (9 Progressives, 7 Farm- 
er-Labor, 1 Independent). 

The left wing had arrived. Or had it? 


Decline: This week, politicians, pre- 
paring for another quadrennial Presiden- 
tial campaign, cast their eyes back over 


—_ 


Newsweek 


Left-wing remnants: Socialist Norman Thomas and Progressive LaFollette 





the eight intervening years in an attempt 
to assay a phenomenon of American poli- 
tics: the decline of the left wing. Pri- 
marily they were seeking to determine 
where the liberal vote might go next 
November and to what extent the left- 
wing machinery might yet be effective. 
But the political puzzle which the de- 
cline presented interested them equally, 

In retrospect, the Chicago meeting of 
1936 had many of the earmarks of a 
death warrant. In the field at the time 
were six left-wing parties: Socialist, Com- 
munist, Socialist-Labor, Farmer-Labor, 
American Labor, and Progressive. The 
first three had Presidential candidates of 
their own and kept them in the 1936 
race, but the defection of their followers 
—obviously to Mr. Roosevelt—forecast 
the ultimate decline of the three parties 
even then. 

Facts: In 1932, the Socialist, Com- 
munist, and Socialist-Labor Presidential 
candidates polled more than a million 
votes; in 1936 their combined vote was 
280,000. By 1940, it had dwindled to a 
mere 160,000. Today finds the Commu- 
nist party dissolved by self-proclamation 
if not in reality, and the two Socialist 
groups discovering it almost impossible 
to get on the ballot for two reasons: 
(1) Their decline in votes had reduced 
their eligibility; (2) many states through 
legal interpretation and new law had in- 
creased the qualifications that must be 
met. 

Of the other three parties, Farmer-La- 
bor, American Labor, and Progressive, the 
first merged last month with the Demo- 
cratic party in Minnesota, thus bringing 
the party’s 24-year life to an end. The 
second had split wide open two weeks 
earlier when the Communists, supporting 
Sidney Hillman, captured control (NEws- 
wEEK, April 10). The third, the Progres- 
sive party, had been the victim of a 
steady political ebb since 1938. Last 
month, the Wisconsin primaries revealed 
the remnants of that once powerful po- 
litical machine to be divided hopelessly 
on a dozen issues, chiefly international. 

In Congress, the decline was equally 
marked. In 1987, though seventeen mem- 
bers wore labels of the left-wing parties, 
actually there were approximately 25 
more in the Democratic ranks who joined 
with them to form,a liberal bloc led by 
Rep. Maury- Maverick of Texas. Today 
there are only five minority party mem- 
bers left in Congress, and not more than 
a half dozen Democrats who belonged to 
the bloc remain. 


Significance 


The decline of the left wing can be 
ascribed to two obvious reasons: a right- 
wing trend, and the fact that on many 
counts, notably social reform, the New 
Deal has left the old liberals far behind. 
But there are others: 

The rise of the CIO and its invasion 
of the political field has siphoned off a 
great bloc of labor votes that once were 
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Damp Interlude: Torrential rains which hit the country turned parts of Kansas 
into an inland sea. With the Arkansas River overflowing, Wichita residents, caught 
downtown, waded home in water anywhere from ankle-deep to waist-high. 





found in the columns of the minor par- 
ties. Then too, war, with its full dinner 
pail for labor, has lessened the appeal of 
left-wing arguments to the rank and file. 

Further, the Democratic party has. ab- 
sorbed a considerable portion of: the old 
liberal movement, much as it swallowed 
up the Farmer-Labor party in Minnesota 
last month. At the moment there appears 
to be an alliance between the Democrat- 
ic organization and the CIO’s Political 
Action Committee which may cripple the 
minor parties even more. Well heeled 
(estimates range from $700,000 to 
$2,500,000) and claiming to control 
14,000,000 voters, the committee is go- 
ing to attempt the gigantic task of lead- 
ing war-migrant labor to the polls next 
November. 

Actually, because of this absorption b 
the Democratic party, politicians are ba. 

in their attempts to calculate the 
left-wing influence this year. All they are 
certain of is this: It has definitely les- 
sened in terms of votes. 

As for outstanding liberals who still 
Tetain their old party labels, only Sen. 
Robert M. LaFollette (Progressive) and 
Norman Thomas (Socialist) are not inti- 
mately identified with the New Deal to- 
day. Politically, neither has been active 
in the real sense since 1940. Thomas even 
has announced his retirement from poli- 
tics, but there are strong indications he 
may reenter the lists this year. 

_ Next month, in Reading, Pa., a long- 
€ Socialist stronghold, the Socialist 
9 ag hold its nominating convention. 
as, four times Socialist candidate 

for President, is urging that his 1940 run- 


ning mate, Prof. Maynard C. Krueger, 38, . 


of Chicago University, be the Presidential 
nominee this time. However, party mem- 
bers claim a movement is gaining head- 
way to force Thomas back into the har- 
ness in an effort to form a new left-wing 
drive, 1944 model. 


Wolf Packs 


Out of Seattle last week came the 
juvenile-delinquency shocker of the year 
with the arrest of fifteen boy and five girl 
members of “wolf packs” at two Federal 
housing projects in nearby Renton, home 
of the Boeing B-29 super-Flying Fortress. 
Charged with contributing to the delin- 
quency of minors, the youths allegedly 
allowed gis of 14 to 18 to join their 
“clubs” if they submitted to intimacies 
with the entire male membership. One 
initiate admitted to thirteen such favors, 
another to 90. Deputies came upon, one 
BO-yeerom having her stomach tattooed 
with a broken heart by a young ex-con- 
vict member of the pack. 

Other details of life at the housing de- 
velopment: Although theoretically dwell- 
ing in separate dormitories, the boy and 
girl workers—brought in largely from the 
Middle West minus parental care, super- 
visors, or welfare workers—managed to 

et together for promiscuous partying and 

zing. Occasionally they had their fun 

in the back seats of cars and taxis, in the 

grandstand of a nearby race track, and 
in cemeteries. 

Added to the juveniles taken in were 
three adults: two charged with selling 
liquor to minors, a third accused of con- 
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tributing to delinquency of a minor. 
Over the week end 22 more arrests were 
made by deputies combing highways and 
drinking places. Meanwhile, FHA officials 
clamped down a 10 o'clock curfew, evict- 
ed more than 100 of their youthful ten- 
ants, and warned: “Whenever we find a 
bad egg we will bounce him or her out.” 


In Line of Duty 


With Secretary Knox’s Death, Navy 
Has Lost Devoted, Vigorous Leader 


To every Navy ship afloat, to every 
naval establishment ashore, on April 28 
went the message: “The Navy has suf- . 
fered a great loss .. .” 

Col. Frank Knox, 70-year-old Boston- 
born Secretary of the Navy, was dead in 
his Washington home of a heart malady. 
The disease had first affected him six 
days earlier in Manchester, N. H., where 
he had gone with his wife to the funeral 
of John A. Muehling, his friend and news- 
paper partner for 40 years. 

Though he died on the eve of the na- 
tion’s greatest land and sea battles, Knox 
had lived to see American sea power 
grow from 344 fighting ships to a pow- 
erful two-ocean Navy since he took of- 
fice July 11, 1940. A Republican and a 

ublisher by profession, he had driven 
himself hard to serve a Democratic lead- 
er, rarely sparing himself. 

Military burial was held on Monday in 
Arlington Cemetery. Expressions of grief 
and tribute came from all parts of the 
nation. Newspapers eulogized Knox as a 
journalist and a statesman.* Alf M. Lan- 
don, who had Knox as his running mate . 
in 1936, said in Topeka, Kan., that the 
nation had lost “a good citizen and a 
great patriot.” 

Pending announcement of a new ap- 
pointment to the post, the Secretarial 
duties were taken over by Under Secre- 
tary James V. Forrestal. 


The Man: Husky, dynamic, deep- 
voiced and usually even tempered, Knox 
was friendly and easygoing in personal 
relations. His laugh was resonant. His 
profanity was picturesque. Sometimes he 
got mad and roared. He could be heard 
for blocks. Full-faced, with a prominent 
nose, he stood 5 feet 10 and weighed 175 
pounds. 

Knox charged up San Juan Hill with 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Rough Riders. 
Fever and dysentery later caused him to 
be invalided home. He served overseas in 
the last war as a captain and as a major 
of the 78th Division, which took part in 
the St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne of- 
fensives. He received appointment-as a 
colonel in the reserves in 1937. 


The Newsman: Knox’s background 
was largely in the newspaper field. His 
experiences ranged from his first job in 


*Ex the Knox-hating 0 Tribune which 
PEAS ny mention on its editorial page. 
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The Army-Navy Merger 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


T he House Select Committee on 
Postwar Military Policy has chosen as 
its first subject of inquiry the merger 
of the War and Navy Departments 
into a single department of armed 
forces. The cleavage displayed in the 
testimony taken last bi ollows the 
line sketched in this column several 
weeks ago. The Army favors the merg- 
er. The Navy is against it now and 
for the future regards it with extreme 
reserve. 

On paper, the Army has the better 
of the argument. The proposed setup 
is neat: (1) a Secretary of the Armed 
Services with three Under Secretaries, 
one for sea, one for air, and one for 
the ground; (2) a consolidated Chiefs 
of Staff consisting of a Chief of Staff 
to the President and representatives 
of the three arms, and (3) a common 
service force for procurement, produc- 
tion, transportation, communications, 
research, medical care, legal work, and 
sundry housekeeping activities. 

Unquestionably there have been 
drastic changes in the manner of wag- 
ing war since the War and Navy De- 
partments were created. Global war 
requires the integration of sea, air, and 
land forces. This has been recognized 
by the appointment of a single com- 
mander for all forces in every theater. 
By extension, the same lesson would 
recommend the merger of all the 
armed services into a single depart- 
ment with a single, or consolidated, 
staff. 

Unquestionably also savings in mon- 
ey and manpower can be made by 
merging the departments. Lt. Gen. 
Brehon B. Somervell, commanding 
general of the Army Service Forces, 
used 28 pages of typewritten testi- 
mony in touching the high points of 
overlapping and friction between the 
service forces of the Army and Navy. 
Under Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson used 23 pages in presenting 
the same argument, without duplicat- 
ing the illustrations. 


Examples from Patterson: The 
Army developed one size of rocket, 
the Navy another, differing only by 
one-half inch in diameter from the 
Army’s. The Army began development 
of a special type of bomb when the 
Navy was already at work on a similar 
item under a different name. The Army 
and Navy perfected separate heavy 
and medium caliber guns: as a result 
they both had good guns of the same 
calibers which were not interchange- 


able either in parts or ammunition. 
More than a year ago, when the Army 
found itself with an excess of ammuni- 
tion-loading facilities, the Navy went 
on building new facilities of the same 
type. Army and Navy inspectors are 
frequently present in the same plant 
to inspect articles identical in per- 
formance and specification. As late as 
December 1948, the Navy, by an over- 
riding priority, shut down eight or ten 
Army ordnance contractors for lack of 
forgings and castings. 

Through cooperative action, many 
of these temporary difficulties were 
promptly ironed out. Patterson’s point 
was that in a unified department for 
the armed services they would not 
have arisen or would have been set- 
tled before any orders or directives 
were issued. 


The Navy’s response is sophisti- 
cated: Beware of administrative charts. 
Size is no guarantee of efficiency. 
There is a limit to the administrative 
capacity of any one Cabinet officer. A 
single department would be unwieldy. 
Wasteful friction between the services 
has been eliminated to a great extent 
by closer liaison. Within limits, com- 
petition is healthy. General Electric 
and General Motors both make re- 
frigerators, but would either concern 
be more efficient if they were merged? 
Overlapping in services and facilities 
is not wasteful to an appreciable de- 
gree, since all are used. : 

The Navy says, in substance: M 
nopoly may be more wasteful than 
controlled competition; it may be 
stultifying and so dangerous to the na-_ 
tional security. The Navy’s argument 
is colored by its belief that, as in the 
past, it can do better than the Army in 
obtaining funds from Congress be- 
tween wars. It tends to regard the 
merger proposal as an Army effort to 
get under the Navy’s umbrella. The 
Navy is especially determined to re- 
tain control of its own air arm—rightly 
so. The Assistant Secretary of War for 
Air, Robert A. Lovett, agrees. But the 
extreme air-power enthusiasts have 
not always agreed and may dissent in 
the future. ‘ 

In the long run, I suspect, the 
Army will win. But there is hard sense 
in the Navy’s warning to go slow, to 
give full weight to experience. After 
all, under the present system, the 
armed services are doing a pretty 
satisfactory job of winning the greatest 
war in our history. 


























Ass ted Press 


* Half-Staff; Farewell to Knox 


Grand Rapids, Mich., at $1.25 a week in 
1885 to general management of all Hearst 
newspapers at a reported salary of $150,- 
000 a year in the 1920s to ownership of 
the powerful Chicago Daily News and its 
radio station, WMAQ. . 

Knox liked to write and he sometimes 
did front-page editorials. Engaged in a 
circulation fight with Col. Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick of the Chicago Tribune, he 
coined the phrase: “Lunatic fringe of cir- 
culation.” He was one of the first Amer- 
ican editors to challenge domestic policies 
of the New Deal. After the rise of the 
world crisis, however, he modified the 
criticism and started a campaign for a 
two-ocean Navy. 


The Secretary: Knox was used to prac- 
tical polities. He had been variously Re- 
publican state chairman of Michigan soon 
after the turn of the century, a Bull 
Moose campaigner in 1912, a defeated 
aspirant for the governorship of New 
Hampshire in 1924, and in his final try 
for elective office—a defeated candidate 
for the Vice Presidency with Landon in 
1936. : 

Knox covered his greatest story at Pearl 
Harbor. To the Secretary of the Navy fell 
the task of giving the nation its first of- 
ficial report of the scope of the disaster 
that morning of Dec. 7, 1941. Despite his 
67 years he boarded a plane a few days 
after the Japanese attack and flew to 
Hawaii. Back in Washington on Dec. 19, 
he promptly delivered to both the Presi- 
dent and the people a summary (com- 
plete as then possible) of the destruction 
wrought by the treacherous enemy, of 
magnificent American valor—and also © 
pre-attack negligence which, he said, 
called for “formal investigation.” 

News-conscious in a traditionally s- 
lent service, Knox believed in giving th 
public the facts within the limits of mil- 
tary security. He met with the press 3s 


) _ often as twice a week. He was first to dis . 
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Doctor of Medicine...and Morale 





He wears the same uniform... He shares 
the same risks as the man with the gun. 
















Right this very minute you might find 
him in a foxhole under fire at the side 


of a fallen doughboy... 


Jumping with the paratroopers ...riding with a 
bomber crew through enemy fighters and flak... 


Or sweating it out in a dressing station 
in a steaming jungle... 


Yes, the medical man in the service 
today is a fighting man through 
and through, except he fights 
without a gun. 





They call him “Doc.” But he’s 
more than physician and 
surgeon: he’s a trusted friend 
to every fighting man. 


And doctor that he is...doctor of 
medicine and morale...he well 
knows the comfort and cheer there 
is in a few moments’ relaxation 
with a good cigarette. ..like Camel. 


For Camels, with the fresh, full flavor 
of costlier tobaccos expertly blended 
and the soothing mildness of slow 

burning, are the favorite cigarette 
with men in all the services.* 


SLEEP? WHAT’S THAT? “Two 
hours sleep in 72”—“Thirty-six hours of con- 
tinuous surgery and treatment under fire”’ . . . 
the records of the more than 50,000 medical 
men in the Armed Services speak for them- 
selves: They’ve got what it takes! 


HOICE QUALITY 


First in the Service 


*With men in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and am e| S 
Coast Guard, the favorite cigarette is Camel. 3 5 neynoldsTobaccoCo. : 
@ i 








(Based on actual sales records.) Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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FOE Sam ath 


Shades are drawn down. Lights 
dim low. The landscape is 


. blotted out... there’s just the 


hum of the speeding train. 


These boys know what it 
means—the troop train is ap- 


proaching the troop ships. 


Some draw a deep breath. A 
soldier fumbles for a letter. 
Another wonders if he can 
make a last telephone call. 
Another draws out a crumpled 


photograph. 


No, travelers don’t see this— 
but the trainmen of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad do, daily. 
And more so than ever now. 
As the swelling tide of Ameri- 
can youth—fine and fit— 
streams overseas... 


Of course, it takes a lot of 
equipment for these troop 
movements — but with what 
remains we are doing our best 
to serve all essential travelers 
... efficiently, courteously. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
ennsylvania 
: Servi 


te 45,417 in the Armed Forces 
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close the heavy United States losses at 
Tarawa. Eager to see for himself, he 
flew to South America, to North Africa, 
to Italy and the South Pacific. He 
underwent Japanese bombing raids at 
Espiritu Santo and at Guadalcanal. 
Aboard a small naval craft off the Italian 
shore, he watched the German retreat 
from Naples. 

To Knox’s own paper, The’ Chicago 
Daily News, fell the task last week of 
appraising its departed owner. 

“As surely as our brave dead in Italy, 
the Solomons, the Marshalls, he fell in 
line of duty . . . It was not given him to 
live to see the final victory for which he 
had striven so mightily, yet he knew it 
was certain. In that faith he died serene.” 

Admiral Ernest J. King, Commander- 
in-Chief of the United States Fleet, dedi- 
cated the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard to “what surely would have been 


>> 


his last order—‘carry on’. 


Submission to Moscow? 


Washington question mark of the week: 
What was Russia up to this time? From 
Moscow came an announcement of the 
arrival of two American ‘citizens traveling 
privately: the Rev. Stanislaus Orleman- 
ski, American-born, Polish-descended 
pastor of Our Lady of the Holy Rosary 
Church in Springfield, Mass., first Roman 
Catholic priest to enter the Soviet Union 
since 1934, and Oscar Lange, Polish- 
bor professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. ~ 

The official reason for their visit, as 
beamed in a Russian broadcast to Poland: 
“To acquaint themselves with the aims 
and character of the Polish Army in the 
U.S.S.R.” In Washington, the State De- 
partment remained mum except to stress 
that the pair did not represent the 
American Government. Polish-Americans, 
long incensed at Father Orlemanski’s 
pro-Russian views (he helped found the 
anti-Nazi Kosciusko League), charged 
that Stalin would use him as a “barker to 
sell the idea of religious tolerance.” They 
also said the priest stood “suspected of 
material motivation.” Most speculation 
agreed that Orlemanski somehow would 
be used to “sell” Russia to the Poles in 
America. This the priest himself con- 
firmed in the Russian capital the day 
after a meeting with Stalin which re- 
ceived impressive publicity from the So- 
viet Press. He announced that when he 
retumed to America he would launch ,a 
drive to promote a democratic Poland 
friendly to the Soviet. 

An independently sour note came from 

04-year-old priest’s home parish. The 
Springfield chancery revealed that he had 
not obtained the required permission for 
the trip from his superior, Bishop Thom- 
as M. O'Leary. There was a hint that 
action would be taken upon his return 
home—a hint underscored by the Rt. Rev. 
Michael J. Ready, National Catholic Wel- 


fare Conference secretary. Indicating the 


hy’s view, Monsignor Ready blasted 


the trip as “a political burlesque” and 
pointed out that the church had hitherto 
failed to get State Department permis- 
sion for Russian visits by “worthy” priests. 


Second Sunday in May 
Mother’s Day Finds Promoter of Idea 
Poor, Hospitalized, and Still Bitter 


The nurse’s manner was deferential, but 
faint misgivings troubled her whenever 
she glanced at the bed. The patient was 
talking again, forgetful of the present as 
her mind groped through the dark past. 
The spring sunshine fell on her long, bony 
fingers and wavered on the gaunt face 
and sightless eyes; and as she spoke an 
air of weariness and pain gradually over- 
lay her words. 

They had brought her here to the Mar- 
shall Square Sanitarium in West Chester, 
Pa., last winter. In November, weak, im- 
poverished, and nearly blind, she had 
made her way from her home in North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, to the Gen- 
eral Hospital to apply for admission. 

At 83, Miss Anna Jarvis, founder of 
Mother’s Day, was closing out her days 
—among strangers. The years and her 
own bitter fights against the forces 
which had commercialized her senti- 
mental idea had crushed her in body 
and soul. She was bedridden, blind, 
emaciated, at times wholly deranged, 
and the bitterness still was with her, so 
that her lucid intervals were sometimes 
an agony of frustration. 


Founder: A red-haired schoolteacher, 
Miss Mary Towles Sasseen of Henderson, 
Ky., held a Mother’s Day ceremony in the 
Henderson schoolhouse in May 1887, but 








the idea never got far and it is doubtful - 
if Anna Jarvis had even heard of it when 
she first conceived her own plans in 1906. 
The year before, on May 9, her own moth- | 
er, Mrs. Anna Reeves Jarvis, had died in 
Philadelphia, leaving a moderate fortune | 
to Anna, then an attractive woman of 44, | 
and a blind daughter, Elsinore, seven 
years younger. Anna thought it would 
be nice to have a few friends with her on 
the anniversary to share reminiscences. 
Two years after the death, there was a 
church service in Mrs. Jarvis’s memory in 
the Andrews Methodist Church of Graf- 
ton, W. Va., where she had taught Sun-. | 
day school for twenty years. 

By 1908, the Mother’s Day movement, 





; International 
Anna Jarvis: Mother’s Day founder .. . 





- » dilapidated Philadelphia house reflected her impoverishment and misery > j 
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spurred on by Miss Jarvis’s pen, began to 
sweep the country, and in 1914 President 
Wilson signed a Congressional resolution 
setting aside the second Sunday in May 
as Mother’s Day and authorizing Federal 
display of the flag. In time the idea had 
spread to 48 countries, and Miss Jarvis 
carried on a long correspondence with 
statesmen, clubwomen, governors, editors, 
kings, and presidents. 

Her idea was simple. “Live this day 
your best day” was a tenet she preached 
in countless letters. She had plenty of 
The an- 
swers to her letters piled up so high that 
she bought the house next door for stor- 
age purposes—a three-story red-brick house 
like her own. In her parlor she kept a big 
urn filled with palms from her mother’s 
funeral; in front of a portrait of her moth- 
er there always was a bowl of china roses. 


Fight: The one thing Anna Jarvis did 
not foresee and was powerless to defeat 
was the eventual commercialization of 
Mother’s Day. Florists, post-card manu- 
facturers, confectioners, the telegraph 
companies, and others pounced on the 
occasion and turned it to huge profit. 
Manufacturers of other articles followed. 
A barber in the Jarvis neighborhood put 
up a sign: “Get a shave and take a clean 
mug home to mother.” 

Miss Jarvis fumed and wrote more furi- 
wae denouncing the moneymakers. Orig- 
inally she had recommended the wearing 
of a carnation—her mother’s favorite flow- 











er—on Mother’s Day. As the florists fol- 
lowed along, the price of carnations went 
up. Then Miss Jarvis retreated from car- 
nations and made a celluloid button the 
official emblem. She had the buttons man- 
ufactured and distributed them without 
profit to churches, schools, and various 
organizations for resale at $2 a hundred. 

The Florists Telegraph Delivery Asso- 
ciation, hopeful she would change her 
views, offered her a commission on carna- 
tions sold for Mother’s Day. She rejected 
it angrily. The notion that the day some- 
how was her property became more an 
more fixed. She incorporated herself as 
the Mother’s Day International Associa- 
tion and registered her trademark: “Sec- 
ond Sunday in May. Mother’s Day. Anna 
Jarvis, Founder.” In 1932 when a big 
Mother’s Day celebration was planned in 
New York City, she threatened to sue the 
sponsors. They called the whole thing off. 
But it was an empty victory. 


Recluse: Legal troubles found Miss 
Jarvis out and she sought others. Her 
money dwindled. She and her sister had 
been principal beneficiaries of the estate 
of their brother, Claude, president and 
founder of a Philadelphia taxicab com- 
pany. Even that money began to go. A 
tall, angular woman who seldom smiled 


as she grew older and more bitter, Miss . 


Jarvis put a “Warning—Stay Away” sign 
in her window. 

She got into the habit of answering the 
front door only if a code knock, known to 
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a handful of people, was used. She would 
read until 1:30 a.m. and rise at 5:80. In 
late years she quarreled with Elsinore, her 
sister. Meanwhile, the neighborhood 
where she lived steadily deteriorated, but 
in the gloomy old house with its horse- 
hair furniture and strange Victorian bric- 
a-brac, the idea shone as brightly as ever. 

Her affairs were in an almost hopeless 
muddle. (Judgments at one time against 
her property and her brother’s estate 

totaled about $500,000.) When she final- 
ly went to the hospital, a committee was 
formed to take care of her. Blind Elsinore 
stayed behind, alone in the dark house. 

Last January, a policeman dropped in 
to‘see how the sister was getting along in 
the cold weather. He found her dead near 
a lighted gas stove. They told Anna a few 
weeks later, but she refused to believe it. 
In her troubled hours she still calls for 
Elsinore, and in moments of mental dis- 
traction denies she is blind, believing she 
is locked in a dark room as a form of tor- 
ment. 

One piece of irony has never been dis- 
closed to her: When the Florists Ex- 
change, a national trade publication, 
heard recently of her plight, the florists 


contributed $1,580. Now she is kept alive 


by the money she despised. 


Turnabout 


With an ease born of long familiarity, 
detectives at New York City’s West Sixty- 
Eighth Street police station confronted 








Half and Half: Two of the three passengers, a man and a 
woman, were killed and the third, a woman, critically injured 
last week at Roselle Park, N.J., when a Lehigh Valley Rail- 











~ Associated Press 
road express train struck this bus. The crossing watchman 
told police he had just started lowering the gates. The driver, 
Charles Hansen, 45, of Irvington, N.J., was not injured 











You'll declare a new Independence 


In the Age of Flight, you are at last 
going to say good-bye to that “tied 
down” feeling. You’re going to declare 
your own personal independence of 
distance and time. 


When the pressure of business or 
the routine of every-day life begins to 
weigh heavily upon you ... when you 
feel the need for a complete change of 
scenery ... you'll go! For the airplane 
will be at your service as never before. 


Huge, luxurious United Mainliners 
. will depart frequently for flights to 
numerous points across the nation over 
the strategic Main Line Airway. A 
single night of travel will take you 
from the East to one of the great 


National Parks, to Southern California 
or the Great Northwest . . . will enable 
you to journey from winter into sum- 
mer... from summer into lands of 
perennial snows . . . to spend restful 
days in an entirely different climate. 


You will be able to give broader ex-' 
pression to your personal aims, thanks 
to the swiftness of the airplane. People 
you want to see, places you want to 
visit will be within easy reach. No 
place in this country will be too far. 
No trip will take too long to prevent 
you from going. 


though all our energies are now dedi- 
cated to Victory. Giant 220-mile- 
an-hour planes are on order, to be 
delivered when wartime conditions 
permit. New routes have been applied 
for. New and far more frequent sched- 
ules are being studied. 


The “charter” is being drawn up 
for your new Independence — in the 


coming Age of Flight. 
* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory 


UNITED 


Looking forward to this great new 
day of aviation, United is already an-’ AIR LINES 


ticipating your travel needs, even 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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Many a Dodge owner calls himself 
lucky, but luck is hardly the word for it. 


With All-Fluid Drive it isn’t luck that his 
car’s up-keep repair is so low. 


Nor is it luck that he has all steel bodies, 
safety rim wheels, floating power engine 
mountings, and full floating ride. 


These are not luck at all. They are engineer- 
ing and manufacturing qualities that have 
made Dodge a STAND-OUT car of the war 


— for endurance and extreme economy. 


From everywhere come the continuous re- 
ports of Dodge wartime performance. Tire 


mileage is high, gas consumption low. Upkeep 


expense remains at a minimum. 


-.. and it isn’t luck that, even in these times, 
Dodge dealers have the factory engineered 
parts with which to make repairs on your car 
if you need them. That good fortune is also 
the result of far-sighted plan and policy. It’s 
for Dodge owners to make the most of it! 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES EVERY THURSDAY, CBS, 9 P.M, E.W.T. 


DODGE 


Division of Chrysler Corporation 


; Be ie 
LET‘’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR. BONDS | 
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the day’s catch: *57-year-old’ Nicholas 
Marino, whose police record in the past 
42 years has run to 24 arrests and 18 


. convictions for picking pockets. This time 


it was the same old complaint: up for 
disorderly conduct, Marino was charged 
with pursuing his art in a nearby subway 
station. 5 

In the course of routine questioning, 
police demanded evidence of Marino’s 
draft registration. He fumbled uneasily, 
then, shamefaced, was forced to admit 
his loss: the suspect’s own pockets had 
been picked of his draft card. 


Dewey Takes a Hurdle 


Speech on Foreign Policy Wins Him 
Approval of the Bulk of the Press 


Probably it was the most carefully writ- 
ten speech of the year. For weeks Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York and his 
advisers, headed by John Foster Dulles, a 
foreign-policy authority. (NEWSWEEK, 
May 1), and Hickman Powell, author and 
ex-newsman, had drafted and redrafted 
it. Dewey alone worked over it for hours 
at a time, shaping and reshaping it. Small 
wonder then that the 1,400 publishers 
and ad men gathered in the Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York, last week gained the 
definite impression that each word had 
gone into the context only after it had 
been carefully calibrated and weighed for 
its lasting value. 

Within a few hours after Dewey had 
given the speech, it wa$ obvious he was 
over a big hurdle. As the man who had 
become the odds-on favorite for the 1944 
GOP Presidential nomination without an 
open move in his own behalf, he had de- 
livered an exposition on foreign policy 
that satisfied the two most internationally 
minded newspapers in the country—The 
New York Times, and The New York 
Herald Tribune: 

The Tribune, after coeteming prior 
doubts that Dewey could bring his ad- 
ministrative talents to play in interna- 
tional affairs, added: “We are bound to 
say that his speech last night . . . went 
far toward convincing us that he can.” 
The Times employed 'ess circumlocution: 
“This is a good speech, made at a good 
moment.” 

In it, Dewey expressed a sympathy for 
the stated aims of Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull, but voiced suspicion that 
President Roosevelt was following other 
courses “privately.” On the question of a 
world organization for peace, Dewey con- | 
tended that the peace of 1919 had failed | 
because it was based on “words” and | 
urged that the next peace be “backed by 
adequate force.” 

Where at Mackinac Island (NEWS- 
WEEK, Sept. 13, 1948) Dewey had called 
for an, outright alliance with Britain to 
which Russia and China would be ad- 
mitted, this time he spoke of a “durable 


\. cohesion” between the United States 


\Britain, “together, I hope, with Russia 





Td Future Secretary 
| Of America... 


1944 | She’s still living in a world that dreams are made of. 


1de- | Yet in reality she’s learning to give wings to 

words. Her little, groping fingers are developing 

“The the skill she’ll use in later years . . . the skill 

York | to put on paper the thoughts, ideas and ideals which, 
, sent out into the world, may affect the lives and 

living of men and women everywhere. 


aie | ; But whether she becomes secretary to the President 
watt of the United States or to the president of some 
can.” | one-man business, her mind and her hands 
will help speed and influence whatever projects 
cross her desk. . 


hy for | Giving wings to words will be her job and she'll . 
. that @ do it well. 











For over 40 years Underwood has been “giving 
wings to words.” The phrase describes the feeling 
_ inspired in secretaries by the speed, simplicity 

and accuracy of their sturdy Underwood Typewriters. 


When new typewriters are again available and 

the time comes for your secretary to suggest 
replacing her old machine, give her an Underwood 
—one that “gives wings to words.” 


Her appreciation will show, daily, in the quality 
of the work she turns out for you. 


v s ’ 
Our Factory at Bridgeport, Connecticut, proudly 


flies the Army-Navy «E,” awarded for the 
of Jet, di + 





production of p nts calling for 
skill and craftsmanship of the highest order. 7 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Makers of Underwood Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding- 
v Figuring Machines and Dapphice, 
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International 


The Kellys waved the flag for their “Commando,” but the Hutchins family waited in vain for Johnnie 


and China.” He noted that Russia’s af- 
fairs were in the hands of “hard-headed, 
realistic leaders” and urged that this 
country be “equally realistic” about the 
problem of peace. 

Buried in the speech was a reference 

that may well portend a major GOP 
line of attack in the coming campaign. 
Dewey, terming the Versailles Treaty the 
product of “wishful thinking,” suggested 
that its lack of realism was due to its 
draftsmanship by “tired war leaders” 
shorn of “physical and mental strength.” 
It was a political touche—the kind cam- 
paign strategists love. 
@ With the historical finality which 
marked General Sherman’s refusal to ac- 
cept the GOP Presidential nomination in 
1884, Gen. Douglas MacArthur with- 
drew his name from the list of Republi- 
can possibilities. From New Guinea last 
week came this statement: “I request that 
no action be taken that would link my 
name with the nomination. I do not covet 
it nor would I accept it.” 


—_— All 


It was a welcome home worthy of the 
transatlantic flying days of the fabulous 
’20s, complete with ticker tape surging 
crowds straining at police lines, faintin 
women, and beer all around in the loca 
saloons. Pittsburgh added some special 
touches of its own: a 2%-foot salami and 
some plugs of chewing tobacco tossed 
into the No. 1 car oF the motorcade, 
where sat the grinning, pink-cheeked 
native son and his proudly tearful, or- 
chid-bedecked mother. 

The band played “Has Anybody Here 
Seen Kelly?” and 20,000 throats gave 
wget answer in the affirmative. Tech. 
Sgt. Charles E. (Commando) Kelly, 23- 
year-old winner of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for his one-man blitz- 
killing of 40 Nazis at Salerno, was home 
on furlough—as requested of the Presi- 


dent by his ailing mother, already deaf 
and nearly blind. Accompanied by 
mother and eight brothers—six of them 
also in the sérvice—the youthful hero 
took the Steel City by frontal assault in 
a miles-long parade capped by a cere- 
monial dinner and the presentation of a 
$5 gold-plated key to the city. A day 
earlier Commando Kelly had taken time 
out to vote in the state primary (and to 
get eight write-in votes for the GOP 
nomination for President). 


Good Enough: When the tumult and 
the shouting died down, the Kelly clan 
retired to its weatherbeaten, clapboard 
home on a narrow slum street dubbed 
“Tobacco Road” by its realistic inhabi- 
tants. Minus steam heat, electricity, and 
an inside toilet, the family’s two rooms 
and attic had shocked Pittsburgh into 
an offer of a permanent change to a new 
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housing development or temporary quar- 
ters in a $55-a-day hotel suite. 

But the Kellys had refused. Their 
shabby home, said Mother Kelly, “was 
good enough to raise strong boys to 
fight and good enough for me.” To that 
valiant gesture her hero son, already 
piled high with $40,000 worth of news- 
paper and movie contracts, added a fer- 
vent promise: “Mom, when this is all 
over, I'm going to buy you a nice home 
and a lot of nice furniture.” 

@ Broken Arrow, Okla., welcomed home 
another Congressional Medal of Honor 
winner last week: 26-year-old Lt, Ernest 
Childers, a Creek Indian, who got his 
award for wiping out two German ma- 
chine-gun nests at Oliveto, Italy. The 
quiet town’s greeting to its local 
boy was on a smaller scale but propor- 
tionately just as enthusiastic as the Kelly 
reception in Pittsburgh. Childers was 
equally modest. To a crowd of cowboys, 
cotton farmers, Indians, and school chil- 
dren, Childers said: “These ceremonies 
here signify the appreciation of the home- 
folks to all our men and women in the 
armed services, rather than to me as an 
individual.” 

@ A third Congressional Medal of Hon- 
or winner, announced last week, will 
never again see his home town.* For 
saving his LST (Landing ship, tanks) 
from destruction by swinging it from the 
path of a Jap torpedo off Lae, New 
Guinea, 21-year-old Seaman First Class 
Johnnie Hutchins won the nation’s high- 
est military honor but perished in s0 
doing. At his direction, his sharecropper 
family used his death-benefit money to 
buy a farm at Lissie, Texas. And at the 
port of Orange, in his home state, a new 
destroyer escort named U.S.S. Johnnie 
Hutchins was scheduled to go down the 
ways this week. 
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Coast Guard winners in the war thus far, 43 
known dead, 11 missing in action. 
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takes days of work by our chemists. Electronic. 
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To help the Allies keep world-wide air superiority, America needs 
tremendous quantities of high octane aviation fuel. 


But quality control by ordinary methods is difficult because the 
gases combined in the final production stages must be constantly 


tested for purity. These tests often require days of complicated analy- 
sis by skilled chemists. 


Westinghouse engineers, working with representatives of the indus- 
try, have put electronics to work. By means of the Mass Spectrometer, 
an electronic device which quickly ‘‘sorts out’’ the molecules in a gas, 
accurate analyses can be made in minutes instead of days. 

Providing short cuts to better quality is one of the important con- 
tributions of electronic science to this war. By speeding reconversion, 
improving peacetime products, it may well contribute even more to 
America’s postwar future. . 

For full information on the uses of electronic devices in your industry, 
Contact the nearest Westinghouse office . . . or write Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CP Westinghouse 
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| ape na ahead toa real fishing 
trip when the war is over! 
“Ontario offers angling for 
anglers and just plain fishin 

for fishermen . . . you can catc 

everything from a mammoth 
muskellunge to a_ sturgeon, 


complete with caviar,in Ontario. 


We've lots of large and small- 
mouth bass, great northern 
pike, pickerel (you call ’em 
walleyes), speck,ed trout, rain- 
bows and brown trout... 
lake trout ... plenty of perch, 
sunfish, or crappies, jn ae 2g 
herring, smelts . . . you can 
catch ’em an hour’s drive from 
many United States points or 
you can fly to such distant places 
as the Albany River, up which 
they a .the Vikings sailed 
before t 


Columbus. And no matter 
where you go or what equip- 
ment you bring —-you can 
catch fish.” 


SEND FOR THIS 
NEW BOOKLET 


These few lines are from a new 
booklet, ‘Fishing for Fun,” now in 
preparation. It tells post-war 


fishermen where to go, what bait, 


fishing regulations, etc. It’s writ- 
ten by a fisherman, for fishermen, 
but your wife and family will 
enjoy it too! Send your name and 
address, and we 

will forward a 
copy as soon as 
it is ready. 


e world ever heard of 











Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 


122 Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Please send me as soon as ready a free 
copy of your booklet “Fishiag for Fun” 


in Ontario. 
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Flying General Giles 

In Washington last week, a rangy, soft- 
spoken man with gray-sprinkled hair kept 
combat maps of Europe constantly before 
him, watching closely the greatest air of- 
fensive of all time. The invasion of Europe 
had begun already for Maj. Gen. Barney 
McKinney Giles, Chief of Air Staff and 
second to Gen. H. H. Arnold in command 
of the Army Air Forces. General Giles 
could take pride in his part in preparing 
the Air Forces for their D Day. For, under 
the sponsorship of General Arnold, he was 
the leading exponent of long-range fight- 
ers as cover for invading bombers. 


Ambition: Listening in his mind to 
the high roar of the American armadas 
over Germany, General Giles could also 
hear the frail voice of a single-motored 
plane winging over Mineola, Texas, three 
decades ago. Then, plowing on their 
father’s farm, Barney Giles and his twin 
brother Ben would gaze enviously at a 
humming speck until it was lost. 

By 1917, Ben and Barney Giles had 
harbored for three years their consum- 
ing ambition to fly. The tales they read of 
Royal Flying Corps fliers dropping bricks, 
gasoline, and bottles on the Germans and 
fighting air duels with shotguns kept them 
awake at night. 


By pooling slim resources they got 
enough money to send Ben to Canada to 
see about joining the RFC. While he was 
there the United States entered the war. 
The brothers were off to an American re- 
cruiting station. Also still in service today 
is Brig. Gen. Benjamin F. Giles, com- 
manding general of United States Army 
Forces in the Middle East. : 

Twenty-seven years in the Air Forces 
have not dimmed Barney Giles’s enthusi- 
asm. Indefatigable, he arrives at his office 
at 7:30 a.m. seven momings a week and 
works until 7:30 in the evening. Only on 
Sunday does he take it easy: then he 
goes home at 8 o’clock—if he can. 

Still rated a command pilot and com- 
bat observer, General Giles was never 
just a flier. He has served in virtually ev- 
ery branch of the Air Forces. Early in 
1941, he went to Europe as technical ob- 
server. He studied air fighting, saw Lon- 
don bombed, and returned with the con- 
viction that bomber losses could be cut 
sharply by fighter protection. 

Many Air Forces officers maintained 
that fighters could not carry the gas loads 
necessary for long-range flights and still 
be useful as fighters. General Giles de- 
clared it could be done with extra tanks. 
Experiments demonstrated that he knew 
what he was talking about. But the idea 
was radical, and many high officers re- 
mained unconvinced. 

Made commander of the Fourth Air 
Force in 1942, Giles continued to advance 





his plan. When he was named an As . 
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Gen. Giles: His D Day came early 


sistant Chief of the Air Staff early in 
1943, he was in good position to pro- 
mote the issue he believed would not 


only save lives and machines but also 


help gain air supremacy. 


Still faced with opposition when he - 
became Chief of Air Staff in July 1943, ; 


General Giles wasted no more breath. 
By last fall P-88s and P-51s began to go 
into long-range action. Their flight radius 
now extends more than 600 miles. Rushed 
into service, these long-range fighter 
escorts began to cut bomber losses tre- 
mendously. 

Last week President Roosevelt recom- 
mended that Maj. Gen. Barney Giles be 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant general. 


Work, Eat, Sleep: General Giles 
gripes at “pencil-pushing.” Every now 
and then his great energy begins to strain 
his seams. When that happened in 1942, 
he flew up to Kiska and dropped bombs 
himself on the Japs. Early this year he 
toured the Mediterranean fronts and saw 
the fighting at Cassino from both air and 
ground. 

A par golfer, General Giles has seldom 
played since the war started. A dead-eye 
bird hunter, he now gets his quail and 
pheasant on toast only in his Fort Myer 
quarters, where he lives with Mrs. Giles. 
Little social life interrupts his routine of 
work, eat, and sleep. 

A few days ago, the 51-year-old gen- 
eral hopped into the pilot’s seat of the 
brand-new air giant Constellation and 
took off from Washington Airport with 
twelve officers as passengers. High over 
the Virginia hills, he purposely cut out 
two of the great ship’s four motors. The 
officers behind him swallowed dryly and 
breathed easier only after the two dead 
engines had chimed in again. 

“I just wanted to see he would hap- 
pen,” General Giles told them. 
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It was not on the spur of the moment that Paul Revere 
rode to warn the sleeping country folk of danger. 
He had been watching the British for two years. 

No one ordered Paul Revere to discover the secret 
of rolling copper and to set up a plant for doing it, 
in order to serve the new U. S. Navy. It was his 
Suggestion. 

No one commanded Paul Revere to cast cannon 
for the government, to manufacture gunpowder for 
the Army, to continue shaping lovely silverware for 
the newly-made American citizenry. These were just 
jobs that needed doing. He undertook to do them. 

Thé spirit of Paul Revere was the spirit of enter- 
prise—in the exact sense of the word’s definition: an 
undertaking requiring boldness, energy and perse- 
verance. And it is in that spirit that the business 
Which he founded has been carried on, Through the 


In the spirit of Paul Revere 


course of American history, we have steadily antici- 
pated industry’s demands for copper and copper-base 
products. We have steadily enlarged research, pro- 
duction and service facilities, and so have often en- 
abled our customers to cut their costs or to improve 
their products, 

We are pioneering today in the production of light 
metals in anticipation of changed requirements of 
industry when it finally begins to mobilize for peace. 
For the management of this business is determined 
to be ready to help you meet America’s needs to- 


~ morrow, by having the right metal, at the right time, 


for the right price, available on instant call. To this 
end, we maintain most complete metallurgical data, 
This data is at your disposal without charge or obliga- 
tion, for any post-war problem, Write to Revere Exec- 
utive Offices, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


FOUNDED BY PAUL REVERE /N /8 0, 
FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 
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("Rake wou 
Fri - " | | bilits 
cols mow than wer" 


Typical of expressions from 
Frigidaire users everywhere 














Food Fights for Freedom! 


Grow more in '44, 
on the farm or 
in your Victory Garden, 








‘of rationing, lack o 


Frigidaire, busy with war produce 
tion... today is no less proud of 
the millions of Frigidaire products, 
made in peacetime, now serving 
their users so well, so depend- 
ably, in so many helpful ways. 


Your grocer and butcher are working 
long hours to serve you and your 
community well these wartime days. 
They are doing a real job in the face 
ri help, and a 
dozen other perplexing problems. 

In many thousands of stores, 
Frigidaire equipment is giving valu- 
able wartime help by protecting pre- 
cious food safely, ree we A e are 
proud, too, of all the other Frigidaire 

roducts that are performing faith- 
fully in homes, factories, offices and 
on farms throughout the nation. 

To continue to make Frigidaire 
products America’s first choice is our 
goal for the future. The fulfilment 
of our plans must await Victory. But 
one thing is certain: there will be more 
and better Frigidaire products for more 
people—and in their making, more 
Jobs for more men! 


FREE! NEW BOOKLET for Users 
of Commercial Refrigeration equipment 


b= CONSERVATION TIPS tells 
how your refrigeration or air 
conditioning equipment can 
serve better and last longer. 
Get free copy from your local 
' Frigidaire commercial dealer. 
Find his name in classified 
directory under REFRIGERATION 
EQUIPMENT— COMMERCIAL, or write 
Frigidaire, 475 Taylor St., Dayton 1, Ohio 
today. In Canada, address 62 Commercial 
St., Leaside, Ontario. 





Guarding the faithful wartime per- 
formance of all Frigidaire equipmens 
is an obligation of Frigidaire’s nation- 
wide service organization, always ready 
to help grocers and butchers protect and 
conserve the food they sell. 


Listen to General Motors Symphony of the Ale... Every Sunday Afternoon, NBC Network 


For Excellence 


GENERAL MOTORS 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS - 








Division of 


Peacetime builders of 


HOME FREEZERS - ICE CREAM CABINETS 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION - AIR CONDITIONERS 


BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 


FRIGIDAIRE 


RANGES - WATER HEATERS 
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Dutch in New Guinea Set Up 
Model for Retaken Colonies 


Allies Agree on Return 
of Prewar Empires in Pacific; 
U.S. Navy to Rule Jap Islands 


When the Allied invasion boats pushed 
into Humboldt Bay on April 22 in the 
great offensive on the northern coast of 
Dutch New Guinea, one carried a strange 
i} cargo. Wedged among the American sol- 
h diers were 129 men who were neither 
American nor soldiers. They wore United 
States Army uniforms, but on their lapels 
flashed the insignia of the Dutch Army 
and on their shoulder straps was embla- 
zoned the rampant lion of the House of 
Orange. Jumping ashore, they hoisted the 
tricolor of the Netherlands. They were 
subjects of Queen Wilhelmina, come to 
reclaim the first Dutch territory recap- 
tured from the enemy. 
While 99 Dutch civil administrators 
restored their own government 
of Hollandia—the administrative 
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lies the western part of the NEI Archi- 
pelago. The Dutch say that the territorial 
integrity of the NEI “has never been in 
question”; the British grant the possibility 
of adjustment in the postwar ownership 
of colonies as part of the general peace 
settlement. But prior to final victory, the 
status quo ante in the Far East—for white 
men and natives—is to be restored. To 
restore it, five governments—Dutch, Aus- 
tralian, British, French, and American— 
are training men for the arduous job of 
reviving and governing the people and 
lands despoiled by the Japanese. 


Netherlands East Indies: When the 
landings around Hollandia were com- 
pleted, Dr. Charles O. van der Plas de- 
scribed them as “the first milestone on the 
long road which we must travel” to free 
“70,000,000 Indonesians, 250,000 Dutch, 
and more than 1,000,000 Chinese.” 

The man who spoke was a Dutch 


scholar and linguist, currently the acting 
governor of the Eastern NEI and pro- 
spectively the governor of the other is- 
lands as they are liberated. Successor to 
Gov. Gen. Tjarda van Starkenborgh 
Stachouwer, who remained at his post 
when Java fell to the Japanese, van der 
Plas heads the elaborate organization 
through which the Dutch plan to rule 
their recaptured territories. 

For their supplies and transportation 
the Dutch must depend in part on 
UNRRA allocations and the support of 
military commanders. But for the govern- 
ment of their colonies the Dutch in Aus- 
tralia will take full responsibility, under 
the long-range direction from London of 
Queen Wilhelmina’s Minister of Overseas 
Territories, Dr. Hubertus J. van Mook. 

In Melbourne, the commission for the 
NEI last July opened a _ civil-service 
school to train the men who will follow 
the troops. Indonesian experts direct a 
curriculum that is a replica of that fol- 
lowed in the prewar colonial schools in 
Leyden, Utrecht, and Batavia. Their stu- 
dents, recruited all over the world, are 
Dutch colonials and Indonesians, who 
are expected to make up 65 per cent 
of the graduates. One class of 27 Dutch 
and nine Indonesians has already grad- 


-uated in Melbourne; a new course is 


beginning and soon women will be re- 
cruited to form an auxiliary corps. 
In addition to their formal 





center of Dutch New Guinea— 
and 35 dark-hued Indonesians 
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schooling in Australia, the Dutch 
have received practical training 
in Southern Dutch New Guinea. 





patrolled its battered streets, the 
Dutch-in-exile rejoiced over the 
first step through the rich is- - 
lands that make up the Nether- 
lands Indies. 

It was the first step for more 
than the Dutch. For it marked 
the beginning of the reconquest 
of the great colonial empires that 
were lost to the Japs two years 
ago. Furthermore, the machin- 
ery for governing these lands 
had been set up and all the pow- 
ers concerned were in substan- 
tial agreement as to how it would 
operate. To a large extent at- 
tacks on this policy, such as the 
New York Daily News cartoon 
on this page, were thus blows 
ata straw man—although they 
illustrated the inherent impor- 
tance of the subject. 

Allied policy in the Pacific 
provides that a civil government 
representing that of the recog- 
nized Allied prewar owner is to 
be established immediately up- 
on recapture of territory from the 
enemy, rather than an interim 
form of Allied Military Govern- 
ment. For example, the Nether- 
lands Government has a work- 
Ing arrangement to this effect 
with Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
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Withelmina: Tt was most kind 


rule in Hollandia the very same 
day your troops recaptured 

it from the ) 
you. Mr. Presid ent for establish- 


inp, Sats 






ou te restore Dutch civil 


apahese. Thank 


welcome,” 


FOR." Dont mention 
it, Your Majesty. ~ 
youre more than 


In that jungle territory, which 
the Japs never captured and 
which Dutch and Australian sol- 
diers now garrison, the Dutch 
administered civil government 
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and native relief. 


Australian Periphery: When 
the Australian-mandated islands 
of the Bismarck Archipelago fell 
to the Japs in February 1942, 
Australia reorganized the admin- 
istration of its remaining over- 
seas. territories. Southeastern 
New Guinea (Papua) and the 
former German possessions to 
the north were combined under 
Army control in the Australia- 
New Guinea Administrative Unit. 
Under the direction of a friend- 
ly, oldtime Army officer, Maj. 
Gen. Basil M. Morris, ANGAU 
was authorized to run Eastern 
New Guinea for the duration of 
the war and an unspecified time 
thereafter. 

Papua, like Southern Dutch 
New Guinea, was saved from 
the Japs. Missionaries and plan- 
tation owners returned to their 
homes after the first exodus to 
Australia; the natives went back 
to their old jobs of harvesting 
, copra and rubber. ANGAU men, 











and Admiral Lord Louis Mount- 
tten, within whose command 


Batchelor—N. Y. Daily News 


The Daily News thought it should be Dutch treat 


charged with the duty of adjust- 
ing the natives to wartime con- 
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A tank will “it 
for 24 hours! 










Volatile fuels used in high-powered tank engines make fire a 
constant threat to tanks! But on our armored giants, first lick 
of flame sets off a warning signal, driver reaches for lever and 
blaze is smothered instantly under a blanket of carbon dioxide 
snow-gas. Kidde designed this system especially for tanks. - 









Gases-under-pressure, harnessed by 
Walter Kidde & Company, are 
serving our fighting men in many 
ingenious ways. After the war 
they'll serve you. Look for them! 





WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., BELLEVILLE, W. J. 
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ditions, organized Papuans into efficient 
labor units which served as carriers for 
the Allied armies. 

Since most ANGAU officers are former 
members of the New Guinea administra- 
tion service, their usefulness extends far 
beyond military administration. They set- 
tle village disputes, win the natives to 
the Allied cause and, through high army 
wages and strict control over civilian 
landowners, are raising the dark men of 
New Guinea from near-slave status to 
that of free laborers. 


British Colonies: Next to the Neth- 
erlands, Britain has a prewar claim to 
some of the richest lands of the East-— 
Burma, Malaya, North Borneo, and Sara- 
wak. As soon as these colonies are lib- 
erated, British civilian administrators will 
move in, subject to the orders of the Al- 
lied theater commanders. In India, a 
British “government-in-exile” has been 
prepared to enter Burma. Headed by 
Burma’s former Governor, Sir Reginald 
Dorman-Smith, it is made up of those 
members of the Burmese Cabinet who 
followed the British into Indian exile’ as 
well as British and native heads of gov- 
ernment departments. 

For Malaya, the plans are more elab- 
orate. A few months ago the War Office, 
in London, set up the Malayan Plan- 
ning Unit. Its top man is 47-year-old Maj. 
Gen. H. R. Hone, who served as Gen. 
Sir Harold Alexander’s chief political ad- 
viser in Cairo and governed conquered 
Libya and Eritrea. He has a background 
of 23 years of peacetime colonial service. 
His staff is composed of members of the 
Malayan civil and police service, Colo- 
nial Office officials, and other Malayan ex- 

rts. Concerned with the military, po- 
itical, and economic problems of military 
occupation, the MPU is also charged with 
the planning of Malaya’s postwar struc- 
ture. So far no government-in-exile has 
been set up for Malaya, and the libera- 
tion-administration of Borneo and Sara- 


‘wak is still in the planning stage. 


France in the East: In Algiers, the 
French Committee of National Libera- 
tion has made plans for the future de- 
velopment of Indo-China, similar to those 
established for Africa last February 
(NEwswEEK, Feb. 14). If the Japanese 
formally occupy Indo-China (now sti 
ruled in theory by Vichy), a new admin- 
istration must be formed by other colo- 
nial French. Should a skeleton French 
staff be left by the Japs, the de Gaul- 
lists anticipate the removal of only the 
top collaborationists and a development 
of new colonial policy through the men 
now stationed: in Indo-China. 


U. S. Military Government: When 
American _— men cleared the Japs 
from Guadalcanal in the Solomons, Ta- 
rawa and others of the Gilbert Islands, 
their commanders immediately handed 
over civil government to the nation that 


had administered the islands in peace — 
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METROPOLITAN MOMENTS .. 
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ee ee e by Peter Arno 


‘*T never saw the blighters before...they got in when I mentioned 
going to Louie’s for a Whiskey Sour made with Calvert Reserve’’ 


*Calvert has distilled only war 
alcohol since October 8, 1942 


HIs cheerful little carful drives home 


a very important point about Calvert ° 


Reserve Whiskey Sours. You see, Calvert 
Reserve has a wondrous way of blending 
with—rather than overpowering—the 


other ingredients in a mixed drink. And its 
mellow “soft” flavor makes the most fin- 
icky palate purr! More than ever these 
days of whiskey scarcity*, Calvert Reserve 
is...“‘the choicest you can drink or serve”. 


Calvert Distillers Corporation, N. Y. C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits 


‘ 
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Associated Press 


Van der Plas and van Mook charted the road back through the Dutch East Indies 


time—Britain. They were following official 
American policy which prescribes the re- 
turn of iain and mandates to their 
prewar owners. 

But when the Americans turned 
north into the prewar Japanese Empire, 
a different policy guided the administra- 
tion of newly conquered land: The Navy 
took over. Officers, trained in civil ad- 
ministration and languages of the Far 
Pacific, started the new regime in Feb- 
ruary. The first American military gov- 
ernment of enemy territory was installed 
on Kwajalein Atoll in the Marshall Is- 
lands. Officers, responsible to Admiral 
Chester Nimitz, became governors of the 
Marshalls for the duration of the war. 
And as the Navy drives farther through 
outlying Jap mandates, naval govern- 
ment will follow through the Carolines, 
the Marianas, and Formosa, until it 
reaches the heart of the empire—the 
four islands of Japan proper. 


Base Question 


In no mood to liquidate the British Em- 
pire, Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
replied unequivocally: “There is not the 
slightest question—not the slightest—of 
any cession of British territories.” That 
was his answer in the House of Commons 
last week to two M.P.’s who had put 
the question—would the Prime Minister 
give assurances that Great Britain would 
not let the U.S. keep permanently the 
bases leased to America in 1940 for 99 
years in connection with turning over 
of 50 old United States destroyers to 
the British? 


Italian Reservations 


Having reluctantly agreed to an inter- 
nal truce for the duration of the war, the 
members of Marshal Pietro Badoglio’s 
new Cabinet on April 24 betook them- 
selves to the royal residence near Salerno, 
kissed the king’s hand according to an- 
cient protocol, and took the oath of alle- 
giance. It was an unusual ceremony, for 
only Badoglio and the “technical” minis- 
ters held over from the preceding Cabi- 
net swore unlimited fealty in the tradi- 
tional fashion. The other ministers, near- 
ly all of them confirmed foes of the 
king, took the oath subject to two im- 
portant reservations: they reaffirmed 
their party principles (which generally 
include a ublican regime) and ex- 
plicitly limited their allegiance “until the 
end of the war.” 

After the first formal session on April 
27, the new government’s policy was out- 
lined to the press. There would be no 


radical changes “amidst war, while Italy 


is cut in two parts, the greater of which is 
yet occupied by the enemy.” For the time 
being, the government’s primary concern 
would be to improve economic condi- 
tions, intensify the country’s purge of 
Fascism, and enhance Italy's part in the 
Allied war effort. - 

Immediately following the end of the 
war, the new regime promised, a general 
election will be held for a constituent and 
legislative assembly. A new electoral law 
instituting universal suffrage—thus, for 
the first time, giving women a hand in 
public affairs—will be passed “in due 
time.” Meanwhile, it was announced, the 





committees of liberation set up by the six 

arties throughout Southern Italy would 
S called upon to act as a consultative 
body and as “a symbol of the parliament 
which we lack.” 


Greek Upheaval 


Partisan Groups’ Struggle for Power 


Revealed as Cause of Cabinet Crises 


For more than three weeks, the Argus- 
eyed Cairo censor sat tight on the story. 
Correspondents were permitted to report 
the resignation on April 3 of Premier 
Emmanuel Tsouderos of the Greek Gov- 
ernment-in-Exile, but not a hint was let 
through concerning the real events that 
had precipitated his downfall. Last week, 
the lid slowly came off. It turned out that 
at this critical moment the Greek armed 
forces abroad had engaged for weeks in a 


large-scale mutiny bordering on civil war. . 


Underlyifig the outbreaks was the civil 
strife that had been smoldering inside 
occupied Greece since last October. Then 
the large leftist Partisan movement 
known as EAM-ELAS clashed with an- 
other and smaller group of patriot guer- 
rillas, the National Bands of Col. Na- 
poleon Zervas. 

After months of sporadic but bloody 
internecine warfare a truce was negotiat- 
ed on Feb. 29, with the assistance of 
British and American liaison officers from 
Middle East Headquarters. Then in mid- 
March a governmental committee was 
formed in Greece in which EAM and 
some figures from other parties joined 
hands under the leadership of Col. Eu- 
ripides Bakirdjis. This committee imme- 
diately sought to gain influence in the 
exiled government in Cairo, but Premier 
Tsouderos hesitated to cooperate on the 
grounds that the other main groups were 
not represented on the committee. 


Government by Mutiny: When ne- 
gotiations between the Tsouderos regime 
and the guerrilla committee lagged, un- 
rest broke out and quickly spread among 
the Greek forces in Egypt. A mutiny of 
the First Brigade on. March 81 brought 
the crisis toa head, leading to the res- 
ignation of Tsouderos three days Jater. 
Then, while King George II, who hap- 
— to be in London, was seeking to 
orm a new Cabinet, a naval mutiny oc- 
curred. Between April 6 and 12 many 
vessels of the Greek Royal Navy were 
involved in disturbances, including its 
largest vessel, the over-age 9,450-ton 
cruiser, Averof. 

Next—on April 14—a new Greek Gov- 
ernment was formed under the premier- 
ship of Sophocles Venizelos, son of the 
late leader. But Venizelos tried in vain 
to reach a compromise with the EAM in- 
side Greece. A large number of the muti- 
neers refused to accept anything but an 
all-out EAM government. 

When it became clear that the rebel- 


lion could not be quelled through pulit- | 
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Traveling ona 


Cither snow, aor rain, nor heat, nor gloom of night 
Stops these couriers from the swift completion of ¢ 
theit appointed rounds.” 






Herodotus 


POSTAGE STAMP. 


. N% ONE of the passengers aboard 


the 20th Century Limited ever 
sets foot here. This car is reserved for 
wartime travelers of a different kind 
...tiny V-mail...important business 
letters ... registered envelopes packed 
with war contracts and blueprints. . 
all part of the three billion pieces of 
mail that now speed each year over 
the New York Central. 

Hour after hour, as the Century 
bores through the night, deft-fingered 


LAST BAG ABOARD! Before the Century 
pulls out, last-minute mail is collected 
from the station mail room. Many busi- 
ness firms send messengers to the station 
with mail for overnight delivery be- 
tween New York and Chicago. 


MILE-A-MINUTE SORTING 


Mail from many states and na- 
tions is dumped on this table for 
sorting. Here, trained clerks 
work all night as their car speeds 
over the Water Level Route. 


WAITING “‘OPENMOUTHED ” 


These racks hold bags open. Clerks 
become expert at tossing in mail, 
as they sort it. itl 


<q 


DOOR TO BAGGAGE AND om 
EXPRESS COMPARTMENT 







postal clerks sort this cargo of “‘prefer- 
ential mail.’”’ And tomorrow, on arrival, 
the pouches and sacks will be ready 
for immediate forwarding or delivery. 

Winter or summer, through storm 
or fair weather, these ‘‘post offices on 
wheels” provide lowest cost transpor- 
tation for 96% of the nation’s vast mail 
tonnage. A vital war service of Amer- 
ican railroads today. A service that will 
be even swifter and more efficient on 
the finer, faster trains of tomorrow. 










UARDING THE REDS “’ 


Registered letters, called ‘‘reds,”’ are 
carefully guarded and recorded. 
Clerks are armed. Pouches must be 
opened and closed, with recording 
padlock, in the presence of a sec- 
ond clerk who signs as witness. 


“PICKER-UPPER” 


On most trains, this Catcher Arm is 
swung out to snatch mail bags at 
way stations, providing fast mail 
service for even small towns. 


New York 


ONE.OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


How 3 billion pieces of 
wartime mail a year 
speed over the 

Water Level Route 
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TRAVELING MAIL BOX 


This letter chute permits passen- 
gets to put letters directly aboard 
the post-office car at stops along 
the way. 






*” MAGNIFYING V-MAIL 


Clerks read photographicglly-re- 
duced V-mail addresses under a 
bo mail gets speed preference, and 
ogemely rides the Century. Today, 
dier mail is vast; but even more 
woul be welcomed by service men: 
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The Story of “The Hump” — the world's 


most dangerous overland air route 





Today, American airmen are ferrying a greater ton- 

e nage of military supplies to hard-pressed China than 

was ever carried over the tortuous Burma Road. They’re 

flying it over ‘““The Hump”—the towering Himalayas be- 

tween India and China. It’s the most treacherous 500-mile 
air route in the world. But the freight goes through! 





Day and night, the heavily loaded Liberator Express 

e transport planes streak toward “The Hump.” Shuttling 
across a tumbled mass of uncharted mountains, they 
dodge peaks that rise 20,000 feet. Icing is an ever-present 
hazard. Flying unarmed, the cargo planes are often attacked 
by Jap fighter planes. Still the freight goes through! 


The first leg of the journey is over the steaming, foggy 
2 e Assam jungles. Because there are no emergency land- 
ing fields, some of the planes have cfashed. But most of 
the men who bail out eventually plod their way to safety, 
aided by rescue pilots, who drop written instructions, food, 
and medical supplies by parachute. 








This slender aerial life line over “The Hump” is now 
q, the only channel by which Allied war equipment gets 
into China. Around the clock, in monsoon season and 
out, our flyers carry a constant stream of gasoline, bombs, 
jeeps, ammunition, artillery, small arms, clothing, aircraft 
engines and spare parts. 
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Quick Facts for Air-Minded Readers 


' Preview of the future—Last year, 6% of the dollar volume 
of all imports to the U. S. came by air—a total of 4,000,000 
pounds. é 

Many of the air cargoes included mica, quartz crystals, 
industrial diamonds, and rare drugs, without which the pro- 
duction of vital war materials could not have continued. 


Saving American lives — Litters for 8 wounded men can be 
fitted into the bomb bay of a Liberator bomber. The Army 
has already flown out several hundred thousand casualties 
from combat areas to hospitals. 


9 tons per month—The Air Service Command reports that 
for every Air Force pilot based overseas, it sends out an 
average of 9 tons of aviation supplies monthly. 

This does not include food and other items which are han- 
dled by the Quartermaster Corps. 


An airline is born—In order to expedité the flow of military 
personnel and equipment to the South Pacific, Consolidated 
Vultee operates a daily air-transport service known as Con- 
sairway. 

A Liberator Express recently chalked up Consairway’s 
1000th transpacific flight. 


Consolidated Vultee is the largest builder 
of airplanes in the world. 








No spot on earth is more 
Many of our India-China flyers have been awarded 


9 e e 
@ decorations—and they’ve earned them! No one pre- than 60 hours flying time 
tends that the supplies being flown in are sufficient to from your local airport 
fully equip the Chinese. But the same ingenuity and courage 





that can conquer the lofty Himalayas will eventually open 
up new channels of transportation so that today’s trickle 
of supplies will swell to an avalanche. 








From “Flying Jeeps” to Leviathans of the air — The 
pianes shown below were all designed and developed 
by Consolidated Vultee. When peace comes, the company 
will be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent of 
such planes, from small, privately owned ‘‘air flivvers’’ to 
huge, transoceanic cargo-and-passenger planes. 
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LIBERATOR... 4-engine bomber LIBERATOR EXPRESS... transport 
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CATALINA... patrol bomber 
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After the war, when all forms of transportation must - 
e work together to rebuild the peacetime world, the plane 
will continue to play its part, along with the truck, the ° 





ow ‘ train, and the ship. But the plane will have a second, and VALIANT... bosic trainer 
ts even greater, responsibility to fulfill: that of helping to 

nd enforce the peace in this 60-hour-wide world. 
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in short, a permanent postwar Air Force can be one of 
America’s soundest investments in the interests of a lasting 
Peace, 
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SENTINEL ,..’‘Flying Jeep” 
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San Diego, Calif. Fort Worth, Texas Louisville, Ky. Allentown, Pa. 


Vultee Field, Calif. New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Fairfield, Calif. Nashville, Tenn. Dearborn, Mich. Miami, Fla. 


Tucson, Ariz. Member, Aircraft Wor Production Council 
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ical compromise, Greek naval authorities 
with British assent decided to put it 
down by force. On April 22, boarding 
parties under the command of Vice Ad- 
miral Petros Voulgaris stormed three small 
warships on which the mutineers had 
been holding out. In the brief but sharp 
engagements with rifles and machine 
guns, nine men were killed and 35 
wounded before the rebellious crews sur- 
rendered. Two days later the First Bri- 
gade also surrendered without a shot be- 
ing fired, after two British tanks had laid 
down a smoke barrage. 

The political crisis, however, remained 
unsubdued. On April 23 Venizelos and 
his Cabinet resigned: King George's 
choice then fell on George Papandreou, 
56-year-old Social-Democratic lawyer 
from Peloponnesos. An old hand in poli- 
tics—he aided Venizelos pére in the last 
war—Papandreou had held portfolios in 
various Greek Cabinets since 1923. Re- 
cently arrested by the Germans for his 
Allied sympathies, Papandreou was held 
at Averof Prison in Athens, but managed 
to escape and opportunely arrived in Cai- 
ro on April 15, at the height of the re- 
volt. The new Premier is a tall, slim man, 
a lover of poetry, and a good linguist in 
French and German. His father was a 
priest while his son formerly taught at 
Harvard and is now in the United States 
Navy. 

In his first proclamation, Premier Pa- 
pandreou promised hopefully to restore 
discipline in the armed forces and to 
bring about national union of all factions 
in and outside Greece. 


> ‘e 
Europe's Children - 

“Every German couple must produce 
six, seven, or even more children, in order 
to win the peace when the war has been 
won. 

It was Herr Professor Friedrich Burg- 
dérfer, German population statistician, 
speaking. His statement had the some- 
what ridiculous ring of most Nazi propa- 
ganda, but the doctrine he was enunciat- 
ing was one of the most sinister to come 
out of the Reich. What it meant was that 
Germany intended to try to win the 
peace—whether or not it lost the war—by 
so arranging matters that its own popula- 
tion at the end of the conflict would still 
be healthy and highly reproductive while 
the population of the surrounding states 
would be weakened by disease and an 
extremely low birth rate. 

Last week an important German victory 
in this campaign was revealed. The birth 
rate for the Reich in 1943 had increased 
5.4 per cent over 1942, thus halting a 
steady decline which set in with the war 
in 1939. How this contrasted with the 
rest of Europe was shown in a recent. re- 
port by the International Labor Office, 
depicting the youngest generation in Ger- 
many’s neighbors. 

Many of that generation had not even 
been born. In France in 1940 and 1941, 
the birth rate was 10 per cent under the 
low years just before the war. That meant 
120,000 unborn children. The causes were 
obvious: millions of French prisoners and 
labor conscripts torn from their wives; 


lack of food for mothers and babies. The 
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French infants who were born died at a 
20 per cent higher rate than before the 


ar. 

French children were more than a year 
behind children of normal development; 
75 per cent of the school children lost 
weight; youngsters in refugee camps had 
been fed only 900 calories a day as far 
back as 1941. The Vichy Minister of 
Education made physical training in 
schools optional in order not to overtax 
the undernourished children by even one 
hour’s exercise a week. Tuberculosis 
raged. 

Belgium’s birth rate fell 20 per cent, 
infant mortality rose 18 per cent, tu- 
berculosis deaths increased by 57 per 
cent after one winter of occupation. But 
these countries were well off compared 
with Greece, where bread was the only 
solid food, and Poland, where the ty- 
phus-ravaged people had less than a 
fourth of their minimum food require- 
ments. 


London Talks 


In London the curtain rang down on 
one important conference last week and 
rose on another. Edward R. Stettinius Jr., 
United States Under Secretary of State, 
ended his three-week visit to England 
after long meetings with Prime Minister 
Churchill, Foreign Secretary Eden, other 
British officials, and the representatives 
of Allied governments in London. This 
week Stettinius turned up in Morocco, 
where he conferred with W. Averell Har- 
riman, American Ambassador to Moscow 
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Oblique and Direct: In the Southwest Pacific, Jap prop- 
aganda shifts from morale depressant to ludicrous threat in 
attempts to sap the morale of American troops and frighten 
the natives. To break the soldiers’ spirit, the Japs circulate 
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cartoons of a callous home front drinking while its men die. 
To frighten the islanders, they set up signposts like this oné 
found on the coast of New Britain—where hissing Jap cout- 
tesy runs line by line with Jap terror. 































ag A That’s important zow, but will be 
even more important when peace 

comes. Then you will want the man- 

hours in your office to produce more 


pe work in less time. You'll demand 
; Jr., accurate and complete information 
“ie at your finger tips. That’s where 
clas Cardineer comes in. It is compact, 
rther portable and holds 6,000 cards for 
6 quick posting or instant reference. It 
occo, } cuts the time-of-work by 40% and 
Har- is adjustable to any office needs. 


SCOW 

Ciediweer 
. comes in four models and is in use by 
both big and little concerns in scores 
of industries for production, cost, 


inventory, sales and many other 
categories of active records. 





Order now—ready for immediate delivery 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 
Canton 2, Obio 


ASK FOR YOURS 
Booklets in time-money sev- 
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When Hitler steps down 
will your Credit Losses step up ? 


ITLER’S exit will be the best news 
in a lifetime... but for some, bad 
news will follow Germany’s surrender. 


Many companies whose credit seem- 
ed beyond question may suddenly find 
themselves unable to pay what they owe. 
And right there is a demonstration of 
why your business needs American 
Credit Insurance now . .. to protect 
you against sudden changes which 
can affect your customers’ ability 
to pay after shipments are made. 


American Credit Insurance guaran- 
tees payment of your accounts receiv- 
able. It guarantees, for the uncertain 
Suture, that abnormal and unpredict- 
able credit losses will not impair your 
working capital...or your credit... 
or your profits. In short, it gives you 
certainty in place of uncertainty. 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Your credit manager investigates, 
appraises and controls credits on all 
accounts as usual. American Credit 
Insurance supplements his work and 
fortifies his judgment ...by protect- 
ing you against credit losses caused by 
developments after (or undiscovered 
before) goods are shipped. 


Manufacturers and jobbers in over 
150 lines of business carry American 
Credit Insurance. You need it too. For 
further information, write for our book- 
let, “‘The A-B-C of Credit Insurance.” 
Address: Dept. 43, American Credit 
Indemnity Co. of N.Y., First National 
Bank Building, Baltimore-2, Md. 


President 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Pays You When 


Your Customers Can’t 
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and Robert D. Murphy, United States 
political adviser in the Mediterranean 
theater. 

As the American delegation left, five 
men gathered in London to discuss the 
British Empire—now and later. They were 
the five Prime Ministers of the British 
Commonwealth, meeting for the first 
time in seven years. Four came from 
overseas: William Lyon Mackenzie King 
of Canada, Field Marshal Jan Christian 
Smuts of South Africa, John Curtin of 
Australia, and Peter Fraser of New Zea- 
land. Their host was Winston Churchill. 
Like the Anglo-American discussions, the 
empire meetings cover a wide field, but 
are also purely “consultative.” 





Parisian Interlude 


On the night of Dec. 15, 1940, the 
ashes of the Duc de Reichstadt, sickly 
son of Napoleon and Maria Louise, and 
the withering figure of Marshal Henri 
Philippe Pétain were scheduled to ar- 
rive in Paris—one from Vienna and the 
other from Vichy. There, in a gaudy 
ceremony highlighted by a_ torchlight 
parade, they were supposed to meet in 
the shadows of Napoleon’s crypt, be- 
neath the great dome of the Invalides. 
The purpose was to place the remains of 
l’Aiglon beside his father. 

For l’Aiglon the ceremony would have 
marked his day of final rest. For the old 
marshal the night would have been his ! 
last as Chief of State: In Vichy, Pierre 
Laval planned to take over the govern- 
ment while Pétain was sealed away in 
Paris or interned in Versailles. When 
Pétain got wind of the plot, he dismissed 
the wily Laval. 


Light That Failed: Last week the old 
man was ordered to Paris for another 
ceremony devised by German propagan- 
dists. This time there was no danger that 
his presence might arouse new opposition 
to the Nazis, and no need to snuff out the 
flickering light that remained of the old 
Pétain flame. Two days after his 88th 
birthday the marshal went to Paris. His 
mission was to attend a solemn mass in 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame, in memory 
of French civilian “victims of recent 
bombings.” 

With the permission of the Nazis, the 
Hétel de Ville hoisted the French tricolor. 
With probable stimulation from the Ger- 
mans, Parisians were reported to have 
cheered their decrepit visitor as he rode § 
through the city, escorted by three Nazis. 
After mass, the old man was whi 
back to Vichy. 

There he obeyed German propagandists 
once more, to broadcast an alarm to the 
French nation and final defiance to the 
Allies. “Foreign propaganda,” said the 
marshal, seeks “to plunge France into new 
adventure” and has sent “terror spread- 
ing through the country . . . This threat 
of civil war must be checked, otherwise 
terrible reprisals will fall upon ou! 
people.” 
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One of the last things ex- 
pected by the bomber crews 
who leave the United States 
to strike against Germany is 
to wind up sweating out the 
war in comparative comfort. 
Yet that is exactly what has 
happened to hundreds of 
them who have brought their 
planes down in Sweden after 
raids on the Reich. How they 
have fared forms a fascinat- 
ing side chapter in the war. 
NEWSWEEK sent its Stock- 
holm correspondent to visit 
them. He cabled this story, 
the first installment of a rare 
firsthand account of Ameri- 
can airmen interned in a neu- 
tral country. 


Deep in the Swedish prov- 
ince of Dalecarlia, some 4,000 
miles from the nearest Amer- 
ican shore, sit 338 interned 
United States airmen, pining 
for home. While pining, they 
build model airplanes and 
battleships, play baseball with 
home-made bats and balls, 
listen to performances of their 
own six-piece jazz orchestra, 

aze at rotogravure-repro- 

uced features of their favorite pin-up 
girl (Hedy Lamarr is leading the field), 
or go for bicycle rides in this western 
mid-Swedish province studded with 
lakes and birch forest. 

This they can do because they are 
enjoying 100 per cent physical liberty 
“on parole,” with a midnight curfew the 
only limitation. Three days a month 
they can go to Stockholm “on vacation” 
to see the bright lights. Then, of course, 
the curfew does not apply, so they can 
stay out all night if they choose. 


Youngsters: I have just spent two 
days with the boys getting firsthand im- 
pressions of their life and general con- 
ditions. Most of them are youngsters in 
their early 20s and the majority are 
fairly new to aviation and plan to quit 
it after the war “when the job is done 
and I am no longer needed.” 

Every state of the union is represent- 
ed except South Carolina, Montana, Ne- 
vada, and Rhode Island. Democrats are 
in an overwhelming majority. All would 
like to vote in November. Up here it 
would be a landslide for Roosevelt— 
among internees he is easily the most 
popular American. 

The senior officer in charge of in- 
ternees is 22-year-old Capt. George C. 
Kelley Jr. of 1302 Bainbridge Street, 
Richmond, Va. His right-hand man is 





Interned American fliers landed in Swedish clover 


Second Lt. John R. (Lucky) Jordan of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (he earned the so- 
briquet by losing all his money in a crap 
game). 


Good Kids: The boys—130 of whom 
are officers and the rest noncoms except 
for two privates—observe strict military 
discipline under the immediate com- 
mand of Captain Kelley. All, however, 
are under Asst. Air Attaché Lt. Col. Fe- 
lix M. Hardison at the Stockholm Le- 
gation. 

Only in a few rare instances has Kel- 
ley been forced to take disciplinary ac- 
tion, confining recalcitrants for a few 
days to their rooms, and in no instance 
so far has Colonel Hardison had to in- 
tervene. In grave cases, Hardison has 
the authority to suspend pay and lib- 
erty for delinquents, but there have 
been none. 

One group the other week bought 
$2,000 worth of War Bonds out of their 
savings. This is excellent, in view of the 
fact that most of the boys have major 
deductions for dependents, and on nu- 
merous occasions spend money locally. 
Those three-day Stockholm trips cost 
an average of $75. 

As with every soldier, mail day is the 
biggest event. The mail service natural- 
ly is erratic, some letters demanding 
months; others only weeks. One let- 


‘he will be jobless for quite some time. 
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ter mailed from Washington, 
D.C., on April 9 arrived on 
April 23, which I’m assured is 
a record, however. Mail and 
cigarettes is what mostly is 


wanted from home, I was 
told. 


Smérgasbord and Steak: 
The food is ample here and 
of good quality, as far as I 
could see, although of course 
the menus are influenced by 
local custom. Thus, there is 
an abundance of fish, particu- 
larly on the smérgasbord 
table, but the boys get un- 
limited quantities of milk and 
cream, which they particular- 
ly appreciate, and several 
times a week juicy steaks or 
other meat dishes. They also 
get oatmeal and fair amounts 
of vegetables and fruit at this 
time of the year — mostly 
oranges which are unrationed 
and abundant. There are 
three meals daily: breakfast 
at 9 a.m., lunch at [2:30 p.m., 
and dinner at 5:40 p.m. 


All Play, No Work... 
Baseball games already are in 
full swing and tennis will 
start as soon as outdoor courts 
are playable. The boys also are learn- 
ing to play association football (soccer) 
and may get American football going if 
they can make up two or more teams. 

With nothing to do except eat, sleep, 
and play, the internees naturally are 
praying for some regular work. One 19- 
year-old gunner implored me to get him 
some job. “What did you do in civilian 
life?” I asked. “Fingerprint expert,” he 
answered. To meet this craving for oc- 
cupation, Captain Kelley will soon ini- 
tiate two hours of “Swedish Jerks” 
(physical exercises) daily. Possibilities 
for manual and other labor are also be- 
ing investigated, although, of course, 
that fingerprint expert looks as though 
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Some of these lads had taken part in 
twenty or more raids over enemy terri- 
tory before crash-landing in Sweden. By 
regulations they are forbidden to dis- 
cuss any military experience prior to 
this crash-landing. They usually arrive 
here high-strung and need at least two 
weeks to relax. And once they relax 
they once more become normal Ameri- 
can boys, longing for home and killing 
time as best they can on their enforced 
vacations. 

One standing argument among the 
boys: Which is better—the Flying For- 
tress or the Liberator? The standing 
query: How soon the invasion? 
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@ When rapid-firing guns get hot, 
they get thirsty. If they get too dry, 
they’re likely to freeze, jam up. 

That’s where the can comes in. It 
carries oil—all kinds of fine lubri- 
cants that protect delicate mecha- 
nisms. Not only guns, but planes, 
tanks, jeeps. 

Which brings us to your next new 
car. New and better oils will be 
needed to guard its operation. If we 
know the oil industry, they’ll be 
ready. And you'll get these oils in 
refinery-sealed cans—the exact 
grades and brands you want, com- 
pletely protected. 

Many things will soon be back in 
cans—beer, coffee, shortening. 





There’ll be new things in cans, too. 
As war is proving, the tin can is 
the best all-around container... 
strong, safe, convenient. 

We're doing a lot of research to- 
day. Not just on cans, but on prod- 
ucts. Many of our discoveries for 
war someday will be mobilized for 
peace . . . so that in the years to 
come you'll enjoy new and better 
things in Continental cans. 


CONTINENTAL CA 
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wew AND BETTER 
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NOTE TO MANUFACTURERS: We will be glad 
to discuss future uses or improvements of 
your product or package, and to help you in 
post-war planning. Write to our Post-War 
Planning Department, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 17, N.¥. or Continental Can 
Company of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 
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New Lngland proverb, gasped Elsie 
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je SENSE, woman,” spluttered El. 
mer, the bull. “An old New England prov- 
erb has absolutely nothing to do with this 
distinguished plaid suit which is a steal for 
$31.98 if I ever saw one.” 

“Oh, but it does in wartime,” explained 
Elsie, the Borden Cow. “The old New Eng- 
land proverb says: ‘Use it up—wear it out— 
make it do—or do without.’ And, Ulmer, if 
there’s one thing you can do without in 
times like these it’s this flashy suit. You’ve 
a good suit at home.” 


“It’s my $31.98,” thundered Elmer, “and 
I'll spend it as I please. Since when do I have 
‘to need things before I can buy them?” 


“Since the war started,” smiled Elsie. 
“Buying things you don’t really need makes 
prices higher. Wher people bid against 
each other for things they don’t need, prices 
go up.” 
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“You sound like a lecture in economics,” 
sneered Elmer. “I suppose you're busy 
telling everyone not to buy those precious 
Borden products of yours.” 


“Well, yes and no,” admitted Elsie. 
“Folks really do need things like my pure, 
wholesome Borden’s Milk. Uncle Sam him- 
self says that milk and milk products are 


among the Basic 7 Foods that everyone 
should eat every day. But I certainly hope 
that no one buys one drop of milk he 
doesn’t really need—not even Borden's.” 


“That’s funny,” muttered Elmer. “Are 
my ears going back on me? Did you just say 
that people should go easy when they buy 
Borden’s Milk?” 





“I did,” laughed Elsie. “There’s not a 
drop of milk to waste these days. Why, Bor- 
den’s Evaporated Milk has to be rationed in 
order to give every baby a fair share. Bor- 
den’s, you know, is so digestible and rich in 
Vitamin D that doctors approve it as a 
steady diet for tiny tots.” 





“Tots wonderful,” punned Elmer with a 
self-satisfied smirk. “But to get back to ris- 
ing prices, I thought the government had 


taken care of all that by freezing.” 


“The government has done a lot,” an- 
swered Elsie, “but you and I must help. 
And speaking of freezing, did I ever tell you 
that Borden’s Ice Cream and Sherbets are 
fine foods as well as tempting treats; It’s a 
fact. That’s one of the reasons our fighting 
men get lots of ice cream.” 

“Stick to the subject, can’t you,” bellowed 
Elmer, “We were talking about high price: 
and slick suits. I want this suit! Its classi: 
lines make me look distinguished.” 


“No one who throws his money awa, 
looks very distinguished these days,” re- 
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torted Elsie. “Anyway, Borden’s Wej-Cui 
Cream Cheese has enough distinction foi 
both of us. Wej-Cut makes perfectly sweil 
sandwiches without one smitch of butter. 
And it’s a wonderful buy for your points 
and pennies.” 


“But a man needs to buy something new 
once in a while,” grumbled Elmer. “It 
braces him up.” 

“Then buy a War Bond,” chuckled Elsie. 
“If that isn’t bracing enough, you'd better 


egRDENS HEMO IS A BRACER-UPpe, 
Sa aff 






try a glass of Borden’s Hemo. Loads of pc: 
ple say this grand new way to drink you: 
vitamins and like ’em is the slickest brace: 
upper they ever sipped. Furthermore—” 

“Don’t furthermore me,” groaned Elmer. 
“You've used me up, you’ve worn me out, 
and I'll make my old blue serge do if you'll 
let me do without the rest of your speech. 
There, are you satisfied?” 


“I suppose so,” said Elsie. “And if you'll 
do your level best to keep prices down by 
never buying a thing you don’t really need, 
I won't even remind you that: ‘If it’s Bor- 
den’s, it’s got to be good!” 
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Giddy Canada | 


Group Capt. Denton Massey of the 
RCAF is a big fellow, much handsomer 
than his cousin Raymond, the actor, and 
a much better public speaker than his 
cousin Vincent, the Canadian High Com- 
missioner in London. Home from overseas 
duty, Denton had taken his seat in the 
House of Commons and listened to the 
debates. 

Last week he sounded off on Canada: 

( “These days seem to me to be as gilded 
and as giddy as those of 1929.” (Canada 
appeared to be enjoying the greatest pros- 
perity in history, with no motivation for 
a “full-out” war effort. ) 
“I regret to say it, but I say it frankly: 
| was not particularly impressed on a few 
occasions with the atmosphere of this 
chamber. I hazard that there are times 
when visitors may sit in these galleries 
for a whole sitting, and leave the House 
and hardly realize there is a war on.” 


Halibut Halt 


The halibut fleets were riding at anchor 
in ports from Oregon to Alaska. They 
had a quota of 50,000,000 pounds, set for 
this year by the International Fisheries 
Commission, but not a fish had been 
landed. It was a strike of sorts by the 
fishermen. 

Owners of the 500 American and 800 
Canadian halibut boats refused to fish 
off the Northern British Columbia and 
Alaska Panhandle banks at existing prices 
(17% cents a pound for fish landed at 
Seattle and 15 cents for fish landed on the 
Panhandle) set by the United States 
Office of Price Administration. Because 
Canada takes only 20 per cent of the 
catch anyway, the Canadian price of 18% 
cents could not lure the fleets from their 
berths. 

Canadian boatmen were determined 
last week to support the tie-up and joined 
the demand for a price of 20% cents at 
Seattle and 17% cents on the Panhandle. 
There was no demand by the fishermen 
for quick decisions on the price—they 
had a long season ahead that wouldn't 
end until the quota was landed. But, 
meanwhile, frozen-halibut stocks dwin- 
dled to the exhaustion point in the Amer- 
ican and Canadian markets. 





Airing Their Views 
The Canadian House of Commons had 
4 new air last week. Every member had 
suddenly become his own potential re- 
Porter. The M.P.’s after 77 years (ever 
since Confederation) of dependence on 
the critical, competent press gallery to 
handle their stuff at the news-value 
had finally acquired a direct radio 
channel to carry their words to the folks 
back home. 
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All the M.P. had to do was write his 
report to his constituents and read it for 
recording. The recording office was only 
a few steps from the House of Commons 
chamber. By airmail the disk was sent to 
the radio station in is constituency for 
broadcasting. And the service was free. 

Canada’s private stations, ceaselessly 
in search of new attractions to pull listen- 
ers away from the ten key government- 
owned Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 
stations, had set up the machinery as a 
public service. Of the 79 privately owned 
stations in Canada, 45 had joined this 
parliamentary pool, and 25 others were 
expected to come in. 

. The staff of six, in charge of bookings 
and recordings in Ottawa, was busy on a 
sure-fire thing from the start. At no cost 


to themselves, the M.P.’s were willing , 


broadcasters. If the specification that their 
speeches be mere “reports,” and not po- 
litical campaign addresses, was distressing 
to any members, there was no sign. 

The ban on politics might be side- 
stepped by a few of the better phrase- 
makers, but the censorship would be close. 
Sam G. Ross, who organized the Ottawa 
machinery, knew well the line against 
politics would be under steady pressure 
and that it was a line that must be held. 


Montreal Tragedy 


The big England-bound Liberator was 
in trouble over Montreal. From nearby 
Dorval Airport it had reached an altitude 
of 500 feet; then it started to lose height. 
And sitting at the controls, Kazimierz 
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Burzynski, who had flown a million miles 
in war and peace, was grimly, hero- 
ically, striving to drive his bomber a 
final 1,000 yards—into the St. Lawrence 
River. 

Burzynski, a Polish ace of the last war, 
known in Poland as “the father of our 
air,” failed to make it. Witnesses said the 
Liberator’s wingtips folded and that one 
wing came off. The plane came down and 
exploded in Shannon Street, near the old 
Bonaventure railway station and not far 
from the great Windsor station. Result: 
the crew of five and eleven civilians were 
killed; fourteen homes were flattened by 
the explosion and subsequent fire. The 
most spectacular accident of the RAF’s 
Atlantic Transport Command had oc- 
curred on the doorstep of its Dorval: 
headquarters. 


« 


Canadian Trends 


No Dice: Liberal and Progressive-Con- 
servative party propaganda that the Ca- 
nadian Socialist party, the Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation, will join 
forces with the Social Credit party is 
nothing more than propaganda. The So- 
cialists haven’t offered any terms to the 
Social Crediters. 


Radio Fee: While the government- 
owned Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 
earned $1,250,000 in commercial revenue 
last year, the ‘prospects are that Canadians 
will continue to pay the $2.50 annual fee 
on each receiving set, despite a growing 
demand for a reduction in the fee. 


Hitler’s Friends: The 10,000 German 
war prisoners in a camp outside Leth- 
bridge, Alta., made a giant cake for Hit- . 
ler’s recent birthday. 
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Downtown Debris: Firemen found 16 bodies in the Montreal wreckage 
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Bolivian Roundup 


Bolivia’s chilly jails had been empty 
since mid-March, when the Villarroel 
government granted an amnesty to polit- 
ical prisoners in another effort to win the 
recognition which most of the Americas 
had denied the government on suspicion 
of pro-Axis influence in the Dec. 20 coup 
which put it in power. 

Last week the jails began to fill uy 
again. The administration announ 
that it had broken up a “vast revolution- 
ary plot against the established regime” 
with the arrest of Mauricio Hochschild, 
a. wealthy Argentine mine owner, and 
other conspirators including two Bolivian 
generals, a lawyer, a prominent Republi- 
can party leader, and several army offi- 
cers and enlisted men. Hochschild was 
accused of having paid some $400,000 to 
start an army mutiny that was frustrated 
by a regimental commander who pre- 
tended to welcome a bribe and notified 
his superiors. 

Along with announcement of the plot, 
the government imposed a state of siege. 
Until it is lifted, political groups must 
have the appoval of the Interior Ministry 
to hold campaign rallies for the election 
in July of a constitutional convention to 
name the next President. Also, La Paz 
saloons will have to close at midnight. 


Inter-American Health 


Delegates to the fifth Pan American 
conference of directors of health in 
Washington reported last week that: 

@ Leprosy is still an important problem 
in some American countries; campaigns 
against it are slow; new outbreaks may 
be expected after the war, 

@ Disease has done as much as the at- 
traction of city life to speed the rural-to- 
urban shift in population. Sickness takes 
the head of the family to a city hospital; 
his dependents follow. This trend can 
bring about a. serious increase in living 
costs owing to the lack of farm labor. 
‘ Higher costs, in turn, will increase mal- 
nutrition—the “chronic hunger” of the 
Americas. 

@ Food and drug laws of the Americas 
should be tightened to keep irresponsible 
firms (especially in the United States) 
from shipping adulterated products to 
neighboring countries. 

@ Malnutrition, malaria, and intestinal 
parasites are the major health problems 
in great areas of the Americas. 


The Brighter Side: Generally, the di- 
rectors reported improved conditions. In 
cooperation with the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau and the Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs, public-health meas- 
ures have gone ahead despite war condi- 
tions. The health program in Ecuador 





CIAA 


Dispensaries cut disease in Ecuador 


(aided by a $2,500,000 United States 
loan and CIAA technicians) was typical. 

Swamps were filled, new drainage sys- 
tems built, and dispensaries set up at 
Guayaquil, Quito, and in the provinces. 


‘To keep sickness out of the rubber camps, 
' seventeen dispensaries were established 


in the jungles of the interior. Ecuadorian 
doctors have be to vaccinate inhabi- 
tants in towns of 60,000 or more. 

Ecuador already has a measure of the 
program’s success. In Guayaquil, where 
28 city blocks were filled and drained, 
deaths from malaria and other contagious 
diseases have decreased sharply. In 1940 
there were 735 deaths; in 1941, 580; in 
1942, 504; in 1948, 191. 


Farrell vs. La Prensa 


Argentina’s military dictatorship had 
been growing stronger day by day. It 
had banned political parties; it had sent 
stubborn professors to concentration 
Re it had reorganized the army to 
build up protective garrisons in the prov- 
inces—the historic sources of popular 
revolt. The diplomatic nonintercourse im- 
posed by the United States and most of 
the other Sanciete had gr to shake it. 

Confident of its er, regime of 
President Gen. Edelmiro J. Farrell took 
a step last week which no Argentine 
Government had dared to take in 74 
years. It suspended La Prensa, a news- 


paper-institution so respected in Argen- 
tina and the rest of the isphere that 
it had caused the fall of presi- 


dents. 
Excuse: When police moved into La 


Prensa offices just before press time Wed- . 


nesday morning, Farrell issued a decree 


such 
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saying the newspaper was being closed 
for five days because of an editorial charg. 
ing that hospital patients were underfed. 
He baldly acknowledged the administra. 
tion had tried to muzzle La Prensa through 
suggesting “the convenience of not devi- 
ating from anything but constructive criti- 
cism” and accused the editors of “distort- 
ing the truth and misleading public opin- 
ion.” La Prensa carried the official re- 
buttal in resuming publication May 1, but 
the hospital issue was only an excuse. 

Actually, the time had come when 
Farrell was forced to act against La 
Prensa or acknowledge that the state of 
siege prohibiting political criticism was 
ineffective. With growing boldness, La 
Prensa had supported the United Na- 
tions, called for freedom of the press, and 
attacked the regulation requiring schools 
to teach the Catholic religion. Repeat- 
edly, it had reminded Farrell of his 
pledge to restore constitutional rights and 
democratic institutions. Apparently Far- 
rell issued the decree shutting off La 
Prensa’s attacks as soon as he felt strong 
enough to weather the reaction. 

The suspension was condemned by 
leading newspapers of the hemisphere: 
La Manana of Montevideo, El Tiempo of 
Bogota, El Universal of Caracas, El 
Comercio of Lima, El Siglo of Santi- 
ago, The Panama-American, The New 
York Times, and The New York Herald 
Tribune. Reviewing Farrell’s charges that 
La Prensa had distorted the truth, edi- 
tors of other countries recalled __ its 
reputation as one of the world’s most 
honest and most fearless newspapers- 
one which had gone to such lengths to 
keep clear of outside influence that it 
eschewed all investments in commercial 
or industrial securities and had refused all 
government or political advertising. 

In Buenos Aires another great news- 
paper, La Nacién, courageously reported 
the formation of a committee to organize 
demonstrations throughout the country 
in homage to La Prensa on its 75th birth- 
day, Oct. 18. Under the state of siege, 
Argentines could not protest directly 
against the government’s order. But 
NEWSWEEK'S CO dents said the sus- 
pension had cai more adverse criti- 
cism among Argentine citizens than any 
measure the militaty government had im- 
posed since it took office June 4, 1943. 


Scene: The main entrance to the 
Prensa building on Avenida de Mayo was 
— by police and the public was 

orbidden to enter; windows were masked 
by steel shutters. The editorial staff went 
to work as usual through the back door 
on Calle Rivadavia. They gathered and 
edited domestic and foreign. news just 
as if the paper were publishin b 
@ The Federal Commissioner of the Ar- 
tine Province of Entre Rios went even 
arther than teeing He nageoaae A 
apers 0} province woul 
rmanently if they mentioned 
jects as the constitu- 
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TOP EXECUTIVES of 39 leading rail- 
road systems, representing 71 Class I 
railroads owning 92% of the coun- 
try’s passenger cars, created this re- 


port. Its pages blaze with bright visions 
of better postwar transportation—with 
plans to give you new conveniences, 
greater comfort, more for your money. 





Railroad Leaders Digest 


A report on plans for your postwar comfort 


It’s your job, the railroads’ job, our job—to 
win this war as quickly as possible! We all 
agree on that. 


No industry has met the challenge of war 
more ably than the railroads of America. Yet 
even in the midst of the vast responsibilities 
of wartime transportation, railroad execu- 
tives are thinking about after the war—study- 
ing how they can give you better service, 
greater comfort. They said so to us—in per- 
sonal interviews. Their ideas, their ideals, 
the goals they hope to attain—there they are, 
told in this Digest. 


One vital fact shines forth from that Digest: 
These men agree that greater comfort for 


passengers will be achieved by means of : 


improved postwar versions of modern light- 
weight trains. . 


To perfect those trains will take time, 
money, painstaking, hard work—and mate- 
rials not now available. This is a process of 
evolution—not revolution. 


To aid and guide that evolution will be 
Pullman-Standard’s job. Without diminish- 
ing our wholehearted participation in the 
war effort, we shall study the Digest’s ideas, 
and develop our own—shall compare, com- 
bine, improve, in order to produce new and 
practical designs that will add to the pleasure 
of your trip in trains that are faster, smoother- 
riding, more economical to operate. 


In those new and better trains you will find 
many modern improvements. In them you 
will ride in greater comfort. In them you 
will see your new era of Better Transportation. 


Buying War Bonds—and keeping them helps prevent inflation! 














in addition to railroad passenger cars, Pullman- 


Standard designs and manufactures freight, subway, 


elevated and street cars, trackless trolleys, chilled 
tread car wheels and other railroad equipment. 








Offices in seven cities . . . Manufacturing plants in six cities 
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Which Firms Are War Industry? 
Defiant Avery Seeks the Answer 


Trend Toward Closed Shop 
Issue That Led to U.S. Seizure 
of Montgomery Ward's Plant 


The 40 soldiers had packed up their 
gear and left. But high in the smelly, 
slow-moving north branch of the Chicago 
River, where Montgomery Ward’s retail 
and mail-order plants perch atop a slight 
rise leading to the bridge approach, the 
Stars and Stripes were whipping in the 
wind. The government was in possession 
of the nation’s second largest merchandis- 
ing establishment. 

Wayne C. Taylor, Under Secretary of 
Commerce, dismissed the soldiers late 
last week subsequent to the injunction is- 
sued by Federal District Judge William 
H. Holly i in an extraordinary night ses- 
sion. Taylor considered that the injunc- 
tion, restraining Ward officials from ‘inter- 
fering with government operations of the 
establishment, had eliminated the need 
for military force. Meanwhile, a double- 
barreled Congressional investigation was 
shaping up in the House and in the Sen- 
ate and one Senate committee, stealing 
a march, already was investigating the 
seizure. 


The ce ammo Though Ward’s 
clashes with the government, under the 
guiding hand of Sewell L. Avery, board 
chairman, date almost to the moment 
when the New Deal came into being, the 
dispute which brought about the con- 
troversial seizure for flouting the orders 
of the War Labor Board had its incep- 
tion in mid-1942. It was shortly after that 
the United Retail, Wholesale, and De- 
partment Store Employes Union (CIO) 
won a decision from the WLB which in- 
cluded the coveted maintenance-of-mem- 
bership version of the closed shop and 
the usual check-off (deduction of union 
dues from workers’ pay). 

Then and there Avery, scrappy for the 
69 years which he carries lightly, threw 
his 160 pounds of nearly 6-foot frame 
wholeheartedly into the battle. He held 
out until two commands from the Presi- 
dent as Commander-in-Chief of the 
armed forces, brought about a grudging 
compliance. He signed a one-year con- 
tract which expired late last year. Then 
he refused to renew it, claiming that the 
union by now did not represent a major- 
ity of the 7,000 employes involved in the 
Chicago dispute. A new election must be 
held. And further, he maintained: To 
comply with the WLB demand and make 


the maintenance-of-membership clause 
retroactive pending the election would 
force the company to fire all employes 
who had dropped out of the union since 
the contract expired. 

Once more the Commander-in-Chief 
told Avery he must go along. But this 
time Avery stood his ground. It was not a 

rsonal matter, he said. It involved the 
fenilaeneatal rights of citizens as guar- 


anteed by the Bill of Rights and the Con- 
stitution. And since Ward’s was not a 
war industry but a firm distributing es. 
sentially civilian goods made by others 
(as do more than 1,000,000 other retail 
establishments throughout the nation), he 
was not going to agree again to the closed 
shop sal the check-off.* But President 
Roosevelt and his Attorney General, 
Francis Biddle, thought differently. So it 
came about that the Department of Com- 
merce, under the venerable Jesse Jones, 
was told to take possession of Ward’s. 
Under Secretary Taylor, a Chicagoan 
and former partner of Ward director 
Charles F. Glore of the financial house of 








*Avery’s position was that an election was neces- 
sary to determine eae ood the union now actuall 
fgg am er oe of the poe Over the weak 
to an election, 
subject, to igi tee by ‘the N National Labor Relations 





Righteous and unrumpled, Sewell Avery leaves for home—in GI hasils—end thus 
creates a classic picture: Take away the soldiers, and the Montgomery 
Ward president might be leaning back at his own desk 















ew Uold .. AT THE END OFA HOE! 


Next to the weather, Since the days of the first quick freezing experiments in 
“frozen foods” is probably 1928, York has supplied technical information, manpower, 
the most popular topic of | and apparatus to pioneer and develop the frozen foods 
conversation among Vic- _ industry to its present vital importance. 

tory gardeners today. 


Today, York’s facilities and experience are given over to 
The new gardeners... the production of mechanical 
thrilled by the flavor and _ cooling for the Armed Forces . 
_ freshness of their home ... also for the War Food Ad- 
‘=. grown produce...arein- ministration Program of which 
creasingly aware that freezing provides the means of cap- _ frozen food locker plants are 


turing true food-goodness at its sunny peak and holding it: —_an important part. 
for year-round enjoyment. 





Right now, America and our 
Tomorrow, York will pro- Allies need everything you can 
; : . : grow in Victory garden or on 
Because America has tasted frozen foods andfound'them _ vide the leadership tocreate a | [a"™. Also preserve all. foods 
. you can in this crucial year, 
good, both city and country dwellers anticipate steadily | new world of greater food-en- 
increasing varieties . . . either home grown or purchased in —_—joyment for a happier, health- 
economical quantities . . . frozen and stored for future use _iier people. York Corporation, 


in locker plants or in the home. York, Pennsylvania. 











YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CON DITIONING 


WEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 








NO CRYSTAL GAZING 


Can you tell by looking at a new shoe how long 
it will wear and hold its shape? To judge cor- 
rectly, you would normally have to know the 
whole history of the making of that shoe. © ~ 


Since you haven’t time for that, here’s a simple 
test that will guide you to really fine quality. A 
pencil held across the sole shows whether it’s flat 
or rounded. If it’s flat... that’s a fine shoe. Only 
fine shoe-making creates flat bottoms. 


To be certain of long and satisfying shoe service, 
try the pencil test on Nettletons. 


A. E. Nettleton Company 
Fine Shoemaking since 1879 


Syracuse 2, New York 
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5c stu Buys 
A GOOD CIGAR 


Civilian supplies ore necessarily 
restricted. But if your deoler hap- 
pens to have them, you moy find 
the answer to your smoking prob- 
lem... WEDGEWOOD PANETELAS 


PENNSTATE CIGAR CORP. 
ALLEGHENY AVE. & BOUDINOT ST. , PHILA. 34,PA. 
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FORGETFUL? 


A POCKET MEMORY 
SYSTEM 
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Glore, Forgan & Co., walked into Avery’s 
eighth-floor office. He demanded posses. 
sion of the $300,000,000 firm. Avery al. 
ready was on record: He would not com- 
ply. He repeated his decision. 


The Eviction: Taylor departed to re- 
turn the next day with Attorney General 
Biddle and military police. Two soldiers 
bodily ejected the Ward president. Avery 
put up a mildly wriggling resistance after 
spitting at Biddle as an epithet the words: 
“You New Dealer!” 

For two days the soldiers stood guard 
at the outside of the building and on the 
executive floors. They did not patrol 
within the retail store, but business fell 
off. Inside, the strikers who returned after 
their thirteen days of idleness worked 
along with the nonstriking employes, and 
there was many an argument on the mer- 
its of the dispute. 

One aspect of the seizure was the rais- 
ing of hopes of Ward employes for draft 
deferments, based on the importance the 
Administration attached to the company’s 
part in the war effort. But William H. 
Spencer, regional director of the War 
Manpower Commission in Chicago, quick- 
ly scotched this. He told Newsweek: 
“Montgomery Ward is not classified as 
an essential war industry and its em- 
ployes are not eligible for draft defer- 
ment.” ie 
Significance-—— 

There was little doubt but that Avery 
meant exactly what he said when he told 
newsmen that the incident far tran- 
scended a personal affair. The swift de- 
velopments which followed made this 
plain. Stripped of all its varied and con- 
troversial aspects, the Ward-Administra- 
tion quarrel basically is the question of 
whether or not the President or any of 
his appointees has the authority to enforce 
a governmental demand that employers 
and employes shall sign a closed-shop 
agreement or any of its variations. 

The overwhelming support accorded 
to Avery by stockholders and directors 
at the company’s annual meeting last Fri- 
day, including the stock voted by George 
Whitney, president of the powerful bank- 
ing house of J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., 
made it plain that top-flight capital was 
behind Avery’s crusade. Political over- 
tones of the whole situation were rich in 
implication. Though not stated publicly, 
there was little doubt but that the re- 
surgence of Republican party prestige 
during recent months was at least a back- 
bone-stiffening factor in this first major 
defiance by business ‘of the Administra- 
tion’s labor policies. 


What Power? It was, of course, no ac- 
cident that Avery decided this time to 
stand his ground. He felt that the War 
Labor Disputes Act (one of the authori- 
ties cited by Biddle as giving the Presi- 
dent power to seize Ward's) did not 
bestow on the President such ageing In 
this he found support not o 
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Will you ever need a 


friend in Middletown ? 


You'll probably be in Middletown one of these days. 
Because there’s a Middletown, California and a 
Middletown, New York. There are Middletowns in 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Connecticut, New Jersey 

..in more than a dozen states. 

If you’re insured in The Hartford, there is an 
agent to serve you in almost any town. If, for 
example, you have an automobile accident in 
Middletown, Illinois, Hartford agent Lee C. Stone 
is your friend in need. In Middletown, Ohio, it 
would be the W. T. Harrison Insurance Agency, 
Inc., that could be on the scene quickly. 


You’re never far from Hartford service and it’s 
always easy to get a Hartford policy. After you’re 
insured in the Har:ford, your own agent and more 
than 17,000 other Hartford representatives are at your 
service. There’s no extra charge—it’s one of many 
advantages of buying a Hartford policy. 


SS, RF 


*Let me explain 
this policy to you” 
Imagine trying to explain to 
your dog: “If you must bite 
someone, please do it on the 
premises. My insurance covers 

“only at home.” There’s a much 
biter way. A Hartford Comprehensive Personal Liability 
policy protects you wherever accidents happen, and whenever 
resulting damage claims are made. It covers if someone is 
injured on your property, or while you're playing golf, 
tiding a bicycle, hunting, fishing, etc. Ask for circular. 
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Suppose this happened 

in your business! 

If your Accounts Receivable records 

were destroyed, damaged, lost or 

stolen . . . could you collect your 

outstanding bills? Through Accounts 
iwable insurance you can guard 

against loss by such a contingency. 
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Where do most fires start? 


Unclean chimneys are a serious fire 
hazard. Keep your chimney clean and 
in good repair from bottom to top. 
Have a fire extinguisher or two in 
handy spots. And by the way, keep RY 


ashes and rubbish in metal containers. 
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How do you go places? 


Whether you ride buses, trains, the 
air lines or go places in your car, you 
risk accidents that you simply can’t 
prevent. The Hartford’s $5 Automo- 
bile Accident policy has now been 
broadened to include transportation 
hazards. It pays hospital, medical, 
nursing and surgical expenses up to 
$500 —and substantial death and dis- 
memberment benefits. Ask your 
Hartford agent for details. It’s a lot of 


insurance for $5, 
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Do your investments —__—— < 
have legs? .} \ | 





Are you worrying about losses 
in your dairy herd or among 
your feeding cattle from acci- 
dent, disease, fire or lightning? 
Wise farmers and cattlemen 
don’t take chances on their four- 
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footed investments—they pro- 
tect their interests with Hart- 
ford Live Stock insurance. 
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Don’t be too far back 


Sure, you’re “‘backing the attack,” but 
don’t get so far back that our fighting 
men can’t feel your help. Stay out in 
front in your War Bond buying, blood 
donations and salvage activities. 
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A picture that is a promise 


When you see the Hartford Stag trademark 
on your insurance policy, you have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you are insured in a 
company that has been protecting American 
property owners, and doing a good job of it, 
since 1810. This familiar picture is as much a 
promise of fair dealing and sound indemnity 
as are the provisions of the policy itself! 


HARTFORD INSURANCE 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 
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Government Plant Seizures | 

Prior to the Ward case, the government already had seized the property in- 
volved in seventeen disputes over issues which included wage increases, main- 
tenance of union membership, racial segregation, and union jurisdiction. 
The list: 

Date of i Seized 

Seizure Company by Disposition 
June 1941 North American Aviation Army Returned July 1941 
Aug. 1941 Federal Shipbuilding Navy Returned Jan. 1942 
Oct. 1941 Air Associates Army Returned Dec. 1941 
March 1942 Toledo, Peoria, & West. RR ODT Still held 
April 1942 Brewster Aeronautical Navy Returned May 1942 
Aug. 1942 General Cable Navy Returned Aug. 1942 
Aug. 1942 S. A. Woods Army Leased to another co. 
May 1943 Coal mines Interior All returned Oct. 1943 
May 1943 Puerto Rican American RR ODT Still held 
Sept. 1943 Atlantic Basin Iron Works WSA Returned Sept. 1943 
Nov. 1943 Coal mines Interior Majority still held 
Nov. 1943 13 leather companies Army Returned Dec. 1943 
Dec. 1943 Western Electric Army Returned March 1944 
Dec. 1943 Railroads Army Returned Jan. 1944 
Feb. 1944 Fall River Textile Mills Army Returned Feb. 1944 
April 1944 Ken-Rad Tube & Lamp Army Returned April 1944 

4 April 1944 Jenkins Brothers Navy Returned April 1944 
coauthors of the act, Sen. Tom Connally Congratulations 


and Rep. Howard W. Smith, but also from 
Rep. Andrew J. May, whose Military 
Affairs Committee handled the bill. All 
flatly denied that it ever was the intent 
of Congress to authorize the President to 
seize firms such as Montgomery Ward. 
All said that the act specifically limited 
seizure authority to war industries. In the 
Senate and the House, where comments 
generally split along lines of political sym- 
pathy, the criticism was voiced (as 
pointed out by Ralph Robey in Business 
Tides, page 70), that if Ward’s is a war 
industry, then conceivably there is no 
limit to the powers of the President to 
enforce labor's demands. 

This attitude was reflected in an im- 

rtant statement by the industry mem- 
a of the WLB in a week-end decision 
concerning a similar dispute between the 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. and the CIO. 
Commenting on the board majority’s or- 
der giving maintenance-of-membership 
to the CIO, the dissenting industry mem- 
bers suggested that a court test of the 
board’s authority was in order. This pol- 
icy (enforced union membership) “con- 
templates widespread undemocratic _re- 
striction of the rights of workers and of 
employers,” they said. 

But Dr. Frank P. Graham, public mem- 
ber who wrote the majority opinion, re- 
torted in effect: “Poppycock.” And he 
added: “This policy a e WLB for the 
maintenance of a voluntarily established 
union membershi vided at the outset 
the basis for both fiberty and security.” 

Yet it is on just this point—that is, the 
question of voluntary agreement to the 
maintenance-of-membership céontract— 
that Avery bases his fight. It is not vol- 
untary insofar as he is concerned. Con- 
gress and the courts in coming weeks 
will render the verdict. 


Preparing to celebrate the 100th anni- © 


versary of the telegraph industry on May 
24, the Western Union Telegraph Co. has 
been in something of a struggle with its 
conscience. As one means of congratulat- 
ing itself during telegraphy’s elaborate 
birthday ceremonies, the company intends 
to duplicate the first telegram, “What 
Hath God Wrought,” originally tapped 
out over the wire between Washington and 
Baltimore by the inventor Samuel F. B. 
Morse back in 1844. Ironically, a rigid 
interpretation of the Board of War Com- 
munications’ ban on messages of felicita- 
tion or congratulation during wartime 
would make that message no longer ac- 
ceptable for transmissjon because it is a 
birthday greeting. But the company’s pub- 
lic relations department discarded this 
Caspar Milquetoast interpretation in favor 
of one to permit transmission of the his- 
torical message as a historical message— 
nothing else. 

That, however, is only a tiny headache 
in the hundreds of throbbing ones the 
company has been acquiring since Dec. 
15, 1942. On that pay nation’s mount- 
ing trend toward telegrams for birthdays 
and anniversaries came to an abrupt over- 
night end with the BWC ruling, and there 
began instead a stream of complaints. 

Now appealing to the BWC for relaxa- 
tion of the ban, Western Union argues 
greeting messages will be (1) an aid to 
morale and (2) no hindrance to wartime 
service because of improved facilities. 
Aside from the added revenue, which the 
company dismisses as slight, WU has one 
big reason to hope for the return of pre- 
war messages of greeting and felicitation. 
Since battle casualties are transmitted by 
Western Union, a recent survey showed 
that more than half the people who re- 
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ceived telegrams viewed the yellow ep. 
velopes with alarm. That attitude, the 
company felt, would take years to over. 
come unless it could begin delivering now - 
the cheering messages of good tidings 
and congratulation. 


How Hormel Does It 


In the bi dispute between the steel] 
industry and the United Steelworkers . 
Union (CIO) being heard last week be- 
fore the War Labor Board panel, the 
fourteen contested points ranged from a 
general wage adjustment of 17 cents an 
hour to a proposal for group insurance, 
But one point stood out—the demand for 
a guaranteed annual wage (NEwsweex, 
April 10). It was furnished with facts 
and figures on how it could be cushioned 
for operation under the union’s interpre- 
tation of existing tax laws. And it was 
being closely watched by labor in every 
industry. 


The Hormel Way: As a model guar- 
anteed wage guide, the steelworkers had 
cited the operations of Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co. (meat packers) of Austin, Minn. 
Although handicapped by the seasonal na- 
ture of the meat-packing industry, which 
booms during cattle and hog runs and 
then tapers off, Hormel first tried a plan 
in one department in 1931 and two years 
later extended it to the entire plant. 

Under the plan adopted in 1934, the 
meat-packing company made an annual 
forecast of its production and the volume 
to be budgeted to each department. On 
the basis of previous experience, it esti- 
mated the number of men, working 
hours, and ‘oer required to do the al- _ 
lotted work. This wage was paid out in 
52 weekly installments. If a department 
failed to produce its quota, that depart- 
ment’s workers individually and as a 

up were indebted to the company for 

e balance. Participation was by depart- 
ments and was voluntary. 

During the slack season the paycheck 
remained unchanged. Sometimes an em- 
ploye checked in at 8 in the morning and 
eft at 10. But in the busy winter season 
when there was an almost uninterrupted 
flow of raw materials to the Hormel plant, 
a worker put in as many as 53 hours a 
week. Thus he paid off the “hour debt” 
incurred when his work week was short 
and his salary steady. 

Later, by breaking down the werk into 
production hours for each department, 
Hormel gave employes a chance to eam 
a weekly bonus. For example, employes 
who turned out 30 production hours in 
20 clock hours earned 10 hours’ extra 
pay. And some changes were made. For 
instance, finding it.impossible to budget 
a year’s production exactly in advance 
and faced with the added: expense of al- 
lotting more than enough employes to 
each department as insurance for remain- 
ing within the limits of the Wage-Hour 
Law, the coer changed the weekly 
rate of pay. This varies from som 











DE LUXE 





Tonight, many a hardworking man will stop 
for a moment of rest and good fellowship— 
made more enjoyable by the superlatively fine 
flavor of PM. In Highball, Manhattan or Old 
Fashioned ...it’s PM-inent... The Perfect Mixer! 


Ir iriswt PM... 17 Iswr AN EVENING 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK. 86.8 PROOF, A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES. 











SO TOUGH it’s used as armor plate. A giant Reynolds press stamps out the leading edge of a wing for 
one of America’s new super-warplanes from R-301 aluminum alloy, developed by Reynolds engineers. 


REYNOLDS’ NEW R-301 ALUMINUM 
ALLOY is rolled at Reynolds’ largest plant. 
Reynolds has rolled more light-gauge aluminum 
than any other company .. . and the “Reynolds 
Plan” —delivery of prefabricated parts—saves 
aircraft makers time and manpower—puts 
scrap aluminum quickly back to work. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM: 


R-301 can take thousands of pounds off America’s heavy bombers 


Fu TWO-TON BLOCK-BUSTERS! ... 
Hundreds of extra gallons of gaso- 
line!... Thousands of additional 
50-caliber bullets! That’s what R-301, 
Reynolds’ new aluminum alloy can 
mean, in terms of fighting power, to 
a giant four-motored bomber. 


STRONGEST EVER CREATED 


Today, America’s newest fighting 
planes—planes still in the hush-hush 
stage—are designed and engineered 
around R-301. For this new “‘armor- 
plate” aluminum alloy—the strongest 
ever created—has made possible rev- 
olutionary designs and methods of 
airplane construction. 

But R-301 is only one of many alu- 
minum alloys perfected by Reynolds 
engineers. Its development is typical 
of a pioneering spirit and individual 


daring that gave America a great new 
source of aluminum—that helped 
bring prices down 25%—and helped 
boost America’s aluminum produc- 
tion to over two billion pounds a year. 
Today this vast increase in produc- 
tion has enabled the Army and Navy 
to use aluminum in place of sub- 
stitutes— increasing the strength of 
American fighting equipment. 


A BOON TO AMERICA’S FUTURE 


In tomorrow’s light-metal age, abun- 
dant supplies of low-cost aluminum 
will bring light weight and beauty to 
refrigerators, washers, furniture, 
other household equipment; greater 
speed and safety to planes, trains, 
autos; new freedom of de- : 

sign to farm, home and 
industrial buildings. 
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_—_———— a 
less than 40 times the hourly rate to as 
low as 36 hours in departments where 
the volume is most difficult to forecast. 

However, there are few weeks when 
employes take home less than 40 hours’ 
pay. At the end of the year, if they have 
worked more than their basic rate, they 
earn annual payment for the extra hours 
actually worked. 


Top of the Ladder 


In war as in peace, the nation’s busi- 
ness corporations continue to find the tra- 
ditional room at the top for outstanding 
executives. Recent promotions: W. S. S. 
Rodgers, former president of the Texas 
Co., was elected chairman of the board 
of directors. He continues to be the chief 
executive. Col. Harry T. Klein succeeded 
him as president. Graham H. Anthony 
was made president of Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Manufacturing Co. and elevated 
from presidency of Veeder-Root, Inc., to 
chairman of that company’s board of di- 
rectors. John H. Chaplin, executive vice 
president and general sales manager, was 
named new Veeder-Root president. 


Substitute Fizz 


The wine switch on freely imbibing 
guests is an age-old trick reported as far 
back as the Marriage Feast of Cana. 
Even then it was such standard practice 
that the Bible records the astonishment 
of the steward of the feast; not knowing 
of Christ’s miracle of turning water into 
wine, he chided the groom for apparent- 
ly working the hoary social practice in 











reverse—saving the good wine until last. 
Last week, turning up in the United 
States Court of Appeals at New York, a 
modern-day wine switch won short shrift 
from the court. 

Since 1940 the Eastern Wine Corp. 
had been making Chateau Martin do- 
mestic champagne, which retails in pack- 
age stores for about $2.50 a bottle and 
sells in night clubs and restaurants at 
varying higher prices. A Brooklyn Fed- 
eral. court had found the _ red-striped 
Chateau Martin label, which closely re- 
sembles the label on a bottle of imported 
Mumm champagne (retailing for at least 
$8 a bottle) an infringement on the trade- 
mark of the G. H. Mumm Corp. 

Upholding that ruling, the presidin 
judges of the Court of Appeals, Learn 
Hand, Augustus N. Hand, and Charles 
E. Clark, handed down this observation 
on champagne buying: 

“Champagne is a wine especially cher- 
ished by those who seek to impress their 
associates with their opulence and munifi- 
cence; to many its consumption is an 
envied mark of luxury and social impor- 
tance. Those who covet a name for taste 
and elegance do affect discrimination in 
the recognition of various brands. 

“But, especially as an evening wears 
on, only a very casual glance at the label 
is quite enough to assure the host and 
his table that he remains as free-handed 
and careless of cost as when he began. 
At such stages of an_ entertainment, 
nothing will be easier than for an un- 
scrupulous restaurant keeper to substi- 
tute the domestic champagne.” 
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Canadian Settlement 


After eleven days of idleness, 14,000 
employes in four plants operated by the 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., started 
back to their jobs last Monday victorious 
in the first major labor controversy that 
has arisen since Canada established a 
firm wartime labor policy last February 
(NEWSWEEK, May 1). 

The Canadian Wartime Labor Rela- 
tions Board, in conferences with com- 
pany spokesmen and representatives of 
Local 200, United Automobile Workers 
Union (CIO) which lasted four days, 
enunciated these proposals which were 
agreed to by the company and the union: 

Reinstatement of the union’s contract, 
which was canceled by the compan 
when the workers took a “half holiday 
to discuss the discharge of four union 





stewards; reinstatement of the stewards; ' 


certification of Local 200 as bargaining 
agent for the Ford plants in the Windsor, 
Ont., area. 

During the time the plants were idle, 
two members of the Canadian parliament 
and the mayor of Windsor backed the 
workers’ stand in speeches at a union 
mass meeting attended by 10,000 persons. 


Formula for Surpluses 


In Detroit last fall the Army Air Forces 
sold as junk some $1,700,000 worth of 
usable machine tools and got into plenty 
of trouble. Since then contracting offi- 
cers have been moving so peatiousy that 
movement of several million dollars’ worth 

(Continued on Page 71) 














Big Wind: Equipped with a 24-foot fan that can produce 
@ tornado equivalent to a 700-mile-an-hour airspeed, this test- 





mund T. Allen Memorial Aeronautical Laboratories in honor.“ 
of a Boeing test pilot who was killed last year. This artist's 















ing laboratory and wind tunnel was dedicated by the Boeing 
Airplane Co. last week at Seattle, Wash. It was named the Ed- 






drawing shows the power room at the left, operations room 
and offices at the right, with the wind tunnel between. . Le 
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Need a paper 
| that’s strong 
when wet? 











eeeand also 
resisis grease? 











Consider Patapar* Vegetable Parch- 
ment, the great wet-strength paper. You 
can soak Patapar in water indefinitely— 
boil it and it will remain firm and strong. 
In the dairy industry where butter wrap- 
pers are sterilized with boiling water 
and alkaline solutions this characteristic 
of Patapar is a “must”. 

As for grease, Patapar has amazing 
ability to resist the penetration of 
grease, fats, or oils. 


179 types 
of PATAPAR 


Patapar is produced in a range of varia- 
tions or types to fill many different needs. 
For example: There are types of Patapar 
to handle problems of extreme grease or 
moisture penetration. Another type of 
Patapar resists passage of air. There’s 
a Patapar for food products which must 
have wrappers that allow them to 
“breathe”. All in all 179 types of Pata- 
par for special purposes have been per- 
fected since Patapar was first manufac- 
tured in America 59 years ago. 


Because of the present pulp shortage the 
manufacture of Patapar is restricted to 
a limited group of weights and finishes, 
and its use is confined to war assign- 
ments and essential civilian needs. How- 
ever, with an eye to the future, we wel- 
come inquiries from manufacturers who 
are thinking about post-war packaging 
needs or who have a special problem that 
Patapar might solve. P 
If you will write us on your business 
letterhead outlining your problem, we'll 
tell you frankly whether there’s a type 
of Patapar that can help you. 
*Reg. U.8. Pat. Of. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
Weet Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offiees: New York, Chicago 
Beadquarters fer Vegetable Parchment since [885 
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The Montgomery Ward Case > 


by RALPH ROBEY 


No one on the outside can pos- 
sibly know enough, or be sure enough 
that he has all the facts, to arrive at a 
definitive conclusion as to who is to 
blame for the government's contro- 
versy with Montgomery Ward. Enough 
is clear, however, to justify raising a 

cance to all of 


question of major signifi 

us. This is: If President Roosevelt has 
the authority to make this seizure of a 
merchandising. establishment, is there 
any discernible limit as to how far he 
can go in the way of taking over pri- 
vate business? 

That such a question is unmistak- 
ably involved in this seizure will be 
evident if one forgets the details of 
the Ward case and considers only the 
broad outline. Stripped to its bare es- 
sentials this is what has happened: A 
government board has issued an order 
to a private company to take such and 
such action. The company, convinced 
that the order is contrary to the inter- 
est of its employes and stockholders, 
refuses to obey the order and moves 
to get a court decision as to the 
authority of the board to issue such 
an order. The Attorney General then 
says that there is no need for such a 
test of WLB authority before the 
courts, because of course it has: no 
authority to enforce its orders; all it 
does is “advise” companies as to what 
they should do. However, since the 
company still refuses to follow the 
board’s “advice,” the case is turned 
over to the President. So the President 
demands that the company do as the 
board says. 

The company still refuses, on the 
grounds that the President does not 
have the authority. to force compli- 
ance. The President, thereupon, orders 
the Secretary of Commerce to take 
control of the company. But the offi- 
cers of the company still refuse—that 
is, they refuse to permit the Presi- 
dent’s representative to assume the 
management of the concern. The Presi- 
dent then orders the Secretary of War 
to take such steps as would be nec- 
essary to enable the Secretary of 
Commerce to take control of the com- 
pany. The President’s representative 
then arrives at the company’s offices 
with the necessary military force and 
the head of the company is forcibly 
ejected. 


Such is the outline of the Ward 
case. Now let us change the picture 
a little bit, by filling in some hypo- 


thetical details, and show where such 


~a line of procedure could easily end 
up. Here is what could happen: 

A group of radicals gains control of 
a union and makes demands upon an 
employer which would wreck the 
company. The employer necessarily 
refuses to grant the demands. The 
case owe to the War Labor Board. 
This board orders the company to 
grant the demands. The company still 
refuses. The case goes to President 
Roosevelt. The President orders his 
representative to take control of the 
company. 

The company still refuses to recog- 
nize the authority of the President. 
The President orders the Secretary of 
War to provide such troops as neces- 
sary to enforce his order. The com- 


_ pany still questions the President’s 


authority but, since it has nothing 
with which to repel an army, gives 
in. And the radicals who gained con- 
trol of the union and made the impos- 
sible demands in the first place, sit 
back and smile broadly. They have 
won their real point. The management 
of another company has been smeared 
before the public by defying the 
President. One more nail has been 
driven into the coffin of private enter- 
prise. 


Now that is the kind of subver- 
sive, anti-democratic game to which 
the government is exposing itself—and 
playing—by its handling of the Ward 
case. And to attempt to justify the 
seizure on the grounds that Mont- 
gomery Ward is a part of our war in-- 
dustry is such obvious drivel that it 
is an insult to the intelligence of: the 
American public. If Montgomery 
Ward is a war industry, then every- 
thing in the country is a war indus- 
try. If Montgomery Ward is a war 
industry, then the shoeshine boy down 
the street who once polished a sol- 
dier’s shoes also is a war industry. 

To go back to our original question, 
then, of whether, if this action is up- 
held, there is any limit to the Presi- 
dent’s power to take over private in- 
dustry, clearly the answer is in the 
negative. If the President has the au- 
thority to take over Montgomery 
‘Ward, and to get by with it without a 
court test, then he clearly can take 

, over any business in the country. 

= To so interpret our Constitution, 
and the Congressional delegation of 
war powers to the President, reflects a 
degree of bureaucratic arrogance that 
is beyond verbal description. 
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me (Continued from Page 69) i 
of surplus materials into other phases of 
war production after contract termina- 4 
7 tions has been seriously impeded. i 
Last week, however, William L. Clay- °} 
ton, Surplus War Property Administrator, < 
acted to give contracting officers courage 
to move such surpluses by defining spe- 
cifically how materials can be sold, be- 
| cause surpluses “are now accumulating 
faster than contracting officers can dis- 
f se of them.” 
1 Briefly, Clayton’s price policy permits 
- the sale of small items for whatever they 
y will bring, provided the market has been 
2 adequately tested, of raw materials at the 
q going market price, and of larger items 
O for at least 75 per cent of their value. 
ll Where property valued at more than 
t $50,000 must be scrapped, the final de- 
is termination on scrapping must be made 
e by boards of review to be established 
by the various procurement agencies. =~ = he 
Jo aS e 
% Total Strikes , ° ™ qa 
S- . Highlighting strike news last week + 70h Ran NON a NIN maa 5 
- were walkouts of 250 key workers in two ; 
s plants. Their absence forced more than 
1g, 14,000 other workers into idleness, cut- 
eS ting production of steel, jeeps, axles, and eee @ 
n- machine tools. 
S- : In pose ¢ a a i sees of ° 
sit the Ohio Fuel Gas Co. forced the shut- , , , 
ve down of at least four war plants, making Thirty-eight veers. ago this month San Fran- 
nt } W 12,000 workers idle and_ threatening cisco lay a smouldering mass of ruins. 
- other plants which depend on artificial While the victims of this catastrophe were anx- 
he gas to maintain production. P } deri heth heir i ° 
mn (In Pittsburgh, a strike of 90 by-prod- iously wondering whether their insurance poli- 
er- uct coke workers at the Hazelwood plant cies were worth the paper they were written 
of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. threw on— there came clicking over the wires. this 
an additional 2,000 men out of work: dramatic message of reassurance: 
er- Mills, blast furnaces, and auxiliary equip- ’ 
ich ment were closed down because of a lack : 
nd of coke and fuel gas. “THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
“ Significance SOLD FIRE INSURANCE AND WILL DELIVER 
nt- The two strikes demonstrate clearly THE GOODS UNDAMAGED." 
in-, why statistics published by the United ; HENRY EVANS, PRESIDENT 
: it States. Department of Labor tell only 
the part of the strike story. In the case of the d 
ery Pittsburgh walkout, the department’s Today, when you insure in The 
ry: op ape en se grey of = Continental you have protection 
us- , workers. But. in the case o ; ich i 
var the Toledo shutdown, the 12,000 men in a company which is not only 
iter thrown out of work will not be recorded willing but able to “deliver the 
sol- in the number of man days lost throu goods undamaged” through war, 
strikes. The Labor Department includes depression or disaster. Buy your 
ion, in its statistics only those workers who insurance through a Continental 
up- * involuntarily idle and who are em- brok Insure through an 
resi- ployed by the same company which had agent or broker. or aac aati 
te | [lary tke second of £10000 ile mas | 
e ike record o 0, idle man 
=| Picucetreen | Tae CONTINENTAL 
nery ing 115,000 workers, conceivably could 
uw 8 involve a dozen times the man-day loss, INSURANCE COMPANY 
take more. ; 

A further quirk in the department’s A Member Company of . 
tion, trike statistics is that they do not include | NE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 
n of the slowdown of the hit-and-run type of EN 
tts a aaa e-that is, the flash or short-lived were ~ cel which includes the following companies tee — 
that } 9 ‘ttike. To be officially recorded, a strike oe 
eed Must involve six or more workers who FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. ¢ THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. "NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE 
~ > stop work for one shift or more. MARYLAND INSURANCE CO * AMER a EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. © FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
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The Army Helps This War’s Deaf - 
to Hear and Live Normally Again 


‘He was an artillery lieutenant, as- 
signed to the battle for Sicily. In the ab- 
sence of maintenance officers, it fell to 
him to repair a 155-millimeter ay 
Something went wrong; the gun explod- 
ed, killing a number of men. The lieuten- 
ant lived, but when the shock subsided, 
he was stone deaf. With two ruptured 
ear drums, he was sent back to the Unit- 
ed States. 

That was last August. Last week at 
Deshon General Hospital near Butler, 
Pa., in the first extensive press inspection 
of its kind, this 25-year-old officer told 
Marguerite Clark of Newsweek how the 
Army had helped him and other war- 
deafened soldiers to overcome their hand- 

_icaps. Deshon, in the gently rolling Penn- 
sylvania hills, is one of the three Arm 
general hospitals which rehabilitate deat- 
ened soldiers. The others are Borden Gen- 
eral at Chickasha, Okla., and Hoff Gen- 
eral at Santa Barbara, Calif. Together, 
they hold the largest number of deafened 
persons ever to come under three roofs. 


Silent World: In the last war, 1.8 per 
cent of our total casualties suffered hear- 
ing ipprtinent: Then there was only one 
rehabilitation center for the deaf—at Cape 
May, N. J., where treatment for the hard- 
of-hearing veteran was optional. Few ap- 
plied for help or wanted to bother with 
the cumbersome hearing devices of the 
period. (It was not until fifteen years ago 
that the modern vacuum tube set was 
perfected.) 

In the present conflict, many thousands 
of young Americans will lose their hear- 
ing. The blast of explosives, head wounds, 


sudden swift altitude changes in combat 
flying, the great use of automatic weap- 
ons, all are destroying hearing in spite of 
preventive measures. Added victims will 
be the men left deaf after certain acute 
illnesses: ‘meningitis, scarlet fever, sinusi- 
tis, diphtheria, and measles. 

This time the Army is ready for its 
hard-of-hearing. While a 35 to 40 per 
cent loss of hearing is the threshold of 
deafness, any soldier who finds it difficult 
to understand conversation or to interpret 
orders must report to one of these centers 
immediately on arrival from overseas. 
Before he can go home, even for a short 
furlough, he must take the preliminary 
steps in a stiff rehabilitation program. 

The plan had its origin at Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, D.C., 
under the direction of Lt. Gol. Marion R. 
Mobley and his assistant, Capt. Edward 
H. Truex Jr. These+two men have been 
in charge of the work at hon since 
last November, handling 468 Weaf cases. 
At Deshon now are 268 cases, including 
40 officers. 

It takes six to ten weeks for the sud- 
denly deafened soldier to reach Deshon 
Hospital from the front lines. In that time, 
serious things can happen to him, psy- 
chologically. Unlike the blind—always the 
object of sympathy—the deaf man is too 
often the butt of jokes. To avoid embar- 
rassment he retires within himself, bitter 
and bewildered. 

In addition to diagnosis and prescrip- 


’ tion, therefore, the Deshon otologist must 


deal psychiatrically with this depression. 
A simple pamphlet, illustrated by Maj. 
Munro Leaf (creator of Ferdinand the 
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Bull), is now being prepared by the 


Army for distribution to deafened so}. 
diers before they Jeave the war zone, 
In humorous, easy-to-get cartoons, it will 
show the disconsolate man what the 
Army can and will do for him—provided 
he will help. 

On arrival at Deshon, the deafened 
man is examined physically for every. 
thing “from athlete’s foot to dandruff.” 
Since for the rest of his life he will have 
to substitute vision, in part, for hearing, 
special emphasis is plore on eye tests 
and correction. Next he goes to the acous- 
tic section for a test to determine how 
much hearing he has lost. A wax mold is 
taken of the inside of one or both ears, 
and from it a lucite ear piece is made 
to insure proper fitting and connection 
for his hearing aid. 

All this takes about a week. Meanwhile 
the Red Cross has notified the deaf sol- 
dier’s family of his ailment and has of- 
fered practical’ suggestions on how to 
make him feel at ease. With confidence 
reestablished, he goes home for a fur- 
lough before starting his two-month 
training period. 


Reschooling: All the deafened at 
Deshon take lipreading lessons. For 35 
half-hour sessions, twice a day, the sol- 
dier sits across the table from his teacher 
in one of the small, quiet, big-windowed 
cubicles at the hospital. 

“What’s that you say? Please repeat,” 
scowled the strapping infantryman, back 
from Italy deafened by the explosion of a 
land mine 5 feet away. 

Mrs. Helen Lowry, one of Deshon’s 
80 lip-reading teachers, repeated the 
statement in carefully enunciated, almost 
whispered words: “If you do your lip 
reading and if you wear your instrument, 
you can do almost anything anyone else 
does. You don’t have to lose out on any- 
thing.” The soldier got the idea and with 
it went a big, hopefal grin. 

. Straight conversation with one person 








Of Mules and Men: At Fort Bliss, Texas, cavalry animals 
receive expert medical care. Here an Army mule, suffering 
from a shoulder fistula, is strapped to a movable operating table, 





—Harris & Ewing photes 


and swung into a horizontal position, ready to be operated up- 
on by veterinarians, members of the Army Medical Corps, 
who keep the animals in top-notch condition. F 
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GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


BETWEEN GREAT LAKES AND PACIFIC 


fad 
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G.N. IRON HORSES ‘GET CONSTANT 
GROOMING FOR TOP PERFORMANCES 


Proper Maintenance Assures 
Physical Fitness—Keystone 
of Dependable Service 


Great Northern locomotive shops and 
roundhouses aren’t very glamorous 
places. They don’t make pretty pictures. 
The men and women who work in them 
know the smell of smoke, the feel of 
grease, the heat of welding torches, the 
incessant rumble of machinery. 

They know, too, the necessity for the 
constant inspecting, servicing, repairing 
and overhauling of the big iron horses 
which pull Great Northern trains. — 

Maintenance of a gigantic locomotive 
fleet entails difficulties in peacetime; but, 


stir in a war, mix with serious manpower* _ 


and material shortages, and the task 
becomes enormous and seemingly in- 


surmountable. The railway is licking . 


that job with knowledge, determination 
and resourcefulness. 

Great Northern never has compro- 
mised on providing adequate, reliable 


*On April 1 there were more than 5,900 
G. N. employes in the Armed Forces 


‘ motive power. Traditionally, the railway 


always has insisted on peak locomotive 
performance—the keystone of depend- 
able service. 


» That tradition is one of the many things 
which make Great Northern great. 


Polishing the headlight is a natural job 
for women workers. »> 





The mechanism which. provides even distribution of steam in a locomotive is a multiple 
valve throttle and superheater header. It weighs 114 tons. 
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Look Into Everything 
ROLLER CONVEYORS 
can do... Ask 
STANDARD CONVEYOR 


OLLER conveyors installed now 
will be useful in many ways no 
matter what you may be ae or 
handliag when peacetime is here. 
Roller conveyors are unequalled 
in low first cost, flexibility and mini- 
mum operating expense. They han- 
die a — range of commodities — 
arts, ages, units, cartons, cans, 
pee dy barrels, bundles, drums, boxes. 
They are available in light, average, 
or heavy-duty types—for either por- 
table or stationary use — in a wide 
variety of sizes, styles and lengths. 
Roller conveyors are built in their 
entirety by Standard, including the 
vital bearings which we manufacture 
to the highest standards. . 

On any conveyor requirement 
Standard Conveyor is equipped b 
experience to recommend an 
furnish the right type of equipment. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
General Offices: North St. Paul, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


TROT TF 
ALBA 
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isn’t all of the training. By motion pic- 
tures, the men are taught how lip read- 
ing can enable therh to cope with any 
of life’s situations, from shopping in a 
grocery store to sitting down to dinner 
with the family. 


Radio Ears: Even when the ear drums 
are cracked, use of a modern hearing 
device will often enable the deaf man 
to hear. This transmits vibrations through 
the bone of the ear to the intact acoustic 
nerve, which is then able to recognize the 
sound. When this nerve is destroyed, as 
in deafness caused by epidemic menin- 
gitis, no artificial device is effective. The 
deaf men must resort to lip reading. 

But different degrees of deafness and 


different patients ‘react to different types 


of instruments. Instead of sending any 
ear device to any soldier, the Army now 
tries to establish scientifically just which 
device best fits the individual. 

For this it has devised a new testing 
method. Seated alone in a soundproof 
room a man listens through a series of 
hearing aids while from an adjoining 
room, an auricular physicist speaks to him 
through an amplifier. So long as the sci- 
entist’s voice is elevated, the GI can hear 
well and he responds accurately. When 
the voice is lowered, he may have to 
guess. Finally he can no longer hear. 
Choice of the hearing aid depends on 
which best enables him to respond. 

The ordinary hearing instrument costs 
the government about $150, with an 
extra cost of $3 to $4 a month to main- 
tain the 45-volt battery. But some sol- 
diers, like a frail little veteran of Italy 
whose ear drums were split when he was 
blasted out of three slit trenches in one 
day, will need a 90-volt battery device 
the rest of their lives, at a cost of $15 to 
$20 a month to the government. 

No soldier is compelled to wear the 
hearing aid unless he wishes. But the ad- 
vice at Deshon is: “Keep it in—unless 
there’s some unpleasant-sound you'd like 
to skip.” 

When the men: don their hearing aids, 
most of them have trouble controlling 
their voices, so long lost to them. They 
often speak oddly, with slurred conso- 
nants and dropped vowels. These defects 
are corrected by recordings and individ- 
ual and group lessons. 

Recently Helen Keller, deaf and blind 
but no longer mute, visited the deafened 
soldiers at Deshon. “As I go through these 
halls, I sense a very happy atmosphere,” 
she said. With hurried “finger glances” 
she traced the boys’ faces. “A Chinese 
soldier—and handsome, too,” she mur- 
mured. “A tall boy, and good at lip 
reading.” 

Later Miss Keller summed up her im- 
ressions of the work at Deshon in a 
etter to the commanding officer, Col. 
Glenn J. Gentzkow: “The intelligence 
with which these soldiers are approached 
as individuals and their alertness in Jearn- 
ing to read the lips and adjust themselves 
to a silent world were a revelation to me.” 





Eardrums of war: Capt. Robert Schein 
tests Pfc. Charles Burnside of Rexburg, 
Idaho, for rehabilitation of hearing 


Speedup to Health 


Last summer, at Army-Navy request, 
the division of medical sciences of the 
National Research Councils formed a 
committee on convalescence and recon- 
ditioning. Its aim: to help ease the war's 
enormous number of casualties back into 
normal living, once their wounds have 
been treated. It set out to.do so by (1) 
gathering together all known information 
on the subject, and (2) sponsoring new 
research studies. 

At the Academy of Medicine in New 
York last week, the committee held its 
first conference to hear reports by 40 re- 
conditioning authorities from the Army, 
Navy, the United States Public Health 
Service, and civilian practice. 

Dr. Oswald R. Jones, committee chair- 
man, summed up the results: “It has taken 
a war and its result in disease and casual- 
ties to reinstitute a program of con- 
valescent care and reconditioning. Civilian 
agencies will profit from the work being 
done by the armed forces. Such programs 
are being handled skillfully by the Army 
and Navy; it remains for civilians to carry 
on. 
Highlights of the meeting: 


Army: By light exercises in bed as 
early as 48 hours after injury or surgery, 
followed by more vigorous activity as 
convalescence progresses, the Army has 
halved the getting-well time of wounded 
men (Newsweek, April 3). Col. Augustus 
Thorndike of the Army Medical Corps 
said the speedup has “returned the soldier 
patient to duty better conditioned, better 
educated, better oriented, and better in- 
doctrinated—a better soldier.” 


Navy: Sailors do not convalesce rapid- 
ly in isolated outposts. For good treat- 
ment, the best place is an urban location 
near a liberty area. Capt. Frederick, A. 
Jostes of the Navy Medical Corps ou 
the Navy’s convalescent program in 
rehabilitation centers: massage, purpose 











From Power at 100 m.p.h. 
to Power at 186,000 m.p.s. 





A four-power pact is nothing new to America. For 
decades this country’s growth and security have de- 
pended on just that. Power to produce raw materials 
. - - power to convert them . . . power to transport 
finished products . . . power to operate them. 

You A spaapra think first of Baldwin as furnishing 
power for transportation . . . but its contributions to 


the other fields are also important. The mammoth 
hydraulic turbine illustrated—built by Baldwin—is 
















serves the Nation 


which the Railroads helped to build 


one of many that are weaving water into kilowatts, 
which flash out with the speed of light to work for 
quicker victory today, and a brighter world tomorrow. 

The design and manufacturing brains that cam turn 
out d streamlined flyer or a giant water wheel with 
equal facility can engineer the special equipment you 
need for curtent or post-war activities. May we con- 
sult with you? ‘ 








Your feet are “going places” sixteen hours of every day! The “Perfect 
Companions” during these hard working hours are British Walker and 
Synchro-Flex Shoes. Here’s why... 

These amazing shoes have years-ahead, patented construction which 
makes them feel like they’re actually part of your feet. 

It’s flexibility that makes these shoes conform easily to the ever-changing 
action of your feet. Unusual flexibility 
combined with buoyant stability is why 
British Walker and Synchro-Flex Shoes 
give you such pleasure. 








FIRST: BUY MORE BONDS 
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ful exercise, occupational therapy, movies 
for the bedridden, shopwork for the 
wheel-chair patients, and sports and 
games for the walking wounded. 


Civilian Therapy: Doctors at home 
have also pers i | to war medicine. To 
bring hope to the military crippled, Dr. 
George G. Deaver of the Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled, New York, dem- 
onstrated results obtained with infantile 
paralysis and transverse myelitis—the lat- 
ter a disease of the spinal cord that usual- 
ly dooms its victims to wheel chairs per- 


manently. The audience gasped as two 


patients, equipped with: braces and 
crutches, swung themselves across the 
stage. Dr. Deaver explained that both 
patients and doctors achieved results 
chiefly by persistent effort. * 


3,836,000 X 4-F = P 


Everyone knew the percentage of 
American men classified as 4-F was 
alarmingly high. For the last year these 
physical rejections had been listed as 
anywhere from 40 to 50 per cent. 

But not until last week, when Selec- 
tive Service Director Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey released a set of startling sta- 
tistics, did the flat truth strike home in 
precise figures. Hershey reported: Men 
under 38, and classified 4-F now total 
3,836,000—a group “about the size of 
our overseas force at, the present .. . 
larger than the Navy, including the Ma- 
rine Corps . . . as large as all our armed 
forces in the last war.” Hershey said 
1,400,000 of the 4-F’s were under 26, 
936,000 between 26 and 380, and the re- 
maining 1,500,000 between 80 and 38. 

Only about 10 per cent of the total 
have obviously disqualifying defects, 
such as loss of-limb or blindness. An- 
other 10 per cent were deferred for edu- 
cational deficiency, 14.7 for mental dis- 
ease, and 8.4 for mental deficiency 
(idiots and imbeciles). Syphilis disquali- 
fied 8.4, muscular and bone diseases 7.4, 
and heart conditions 6.4. Hernia, nev- 
rological defects, and defective eyes 
caused the rejection of about 5 per cent 
each; ear weaknesses dis ualified 3.9. 
Tuberculosis and under- and over-weight 
each contributed to 2 per cent of the 
4-F’s. Other causes: defective feet, kid- 
neys, teeth, glands, skin, throats, hemor- 
thoids, and blood and parasitic diseases. 

General Hershey said many 4-F's 
would be rescreened to eke out the man- 
power supply. This would apply particu- 
larly to the 1,000,000 turned down for 
educational deficiency and mental dis- 
ease, plus some who could be rehabili- 
tated quickly, such as the hemia 
rejections. Meanwhile Washington set 
out to compile data on the occupation 
status of all 4-F’s. They will hereafter be 
classified where possible into 2A (F), 
soniial todustcy. cx pieces, 204. 
sen industry or agri 
2-A (H), 2-B (H), or 2-C (H) if they 
are over the draft-age of 
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Report No. 5 on 
HONESTY ENGINEERING 


—a new ideain 
Persennel Relatiens 


; 
i 


“and it’s a big help in cutting down 


employee 


TATEMENTS like that are typical of what 

personnel managers say about Honesty En- 
gineering. Because by helping employees resist 
the temptation to turn dishonest, it prevents loss 
of hard-to-replace employees. One food process- 
ing concern, for example, found that this new 
Personnel-Protection Plan cut manpower losses 
due to dishonesty by more than 75%. 
Based on experience, the U.S. F. & G. Personnel- 
Protection Plan not only insures you against 
financial loss through employee dishonesty but: 


turnover” 


(1) discloses undesirable personnel and prevents 
‘waste in training; (2) applies tested metbods that 
keep good employees from going wrong; (3) helps 
employers eliminate leaks, pitfalls and careless 
acts that may lead to employee dishonesty. 
Whether you employ 10 people or 10,000, your 
U. S. F. & G. agent will be glad to show you 
how the Personnel-Protection Plan helps you 
keep your employees by keeping them honest, 
Consult him today. 

Branch Qffices in 43 Cities — Agents Everywhere 


U.8.K«&G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


te: 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 






BALTIMORE, MD. 


@s you would your doctor or lawyer 








Beyond the ports of San 
: Francisco and Los Angeles lie what may be- 
i come the world’s largest post-war markets. If 
you have an eye on these markets...or on the - 
i rich, concentrated market of California, Bank 

| of America can offer you a unique service. 


This bank has branches in more than 300 Calli- 
fornia cities and towns, and its facilities are 
available to bankers and other executives 
interested in business development and re- 
construction. Inquiries are invited. 


CAPITAL FUNDS . $ 166,384,994.51 
DEPOSITS . . . 3,498,153,209.87 


RESOURCES . . 3,697,912,674.78 
(As of December 31, 1943) 





California’s statewide bank 


Bark of Ainecica 


NATIONAL SAy yO 8 ASSOCIATION 


\ 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California...San Francisco = Los Angeles 
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THEATER 


No Decision 


The New York Drama Critics Circle 
met last week, tried out a new system of 
balloting, and failed to agree on an award 
for the best American play of the 1943-44 
season. In past years the voting had been 
preceded by discussion and this on at 


- least one occasion ended in feuds. This 


year, in the first and only ballot, Lil. 
lian Hellman’s latest hit, “The Searching 
Wind,” garnered seven votes—one tally 
short of a majority. Runners-up were 
“The Voice of the Turtle” with two scores 
and “Tomorrow the World” with one. 
Four critics voted “no award.” A ma- 
jority vote, however, cited the Franz 
Werfel-S. N. Behrman “Jacobowsky and 
the Colonel” as the best foreign play of 
the year. The fourteen critics voting rep- 
resented The News, Post, Times, Herald 
Tribune, Direction, Cue, Theater Arts 
Monthly, Women’s Wear Daily, PM, 
Brooklyn Eagle, Morning Telegraph, 
Evening Sun, The New Yorker, and 
NEWSWEEK. 


Quite a Fling . 


Margaret Curtis, who plays a principal 
role in “A Highland Fling” and wrote this 
comedy-fantasy with just that job in mind, 
was born near Glasgow, Scotland. When 
she affirms that in Scotland only dafties 
and children are able to see ghosts, she 
may very well know what she is talking 
about. In this case, it’s fun to take her 
word for it. 

Miss Curtis’s protagonists are either 
past (very) or present residents of a re- 
mote village in Scotland’s high country. 
The plot is uncommonly simple but the 
characters are g pleasure to meet on 
Broadway. Principally, there is the 150- 
year-old ghost of Laird MacKenzie (Ralph 
Forbes), who rose from his grave with 
an undiminished yen for the ladies; his 
wife (Frances Reid), now an influential 
angel with plans for MacKenzie’s reha- 
bilitation in heaven; a local daftie (Miss 
Curtis), who loves the swashbuckling 
phantom but decides his kisses are a little 
on the dank side once she has sampled 
the embraces of the current and war 
blooded Laird of the manor (John Ire- 
land). 

“A Highland Fling” isn’t precisely the 
bouncing bombshell one would ordinar- 
ily expect from a production by George 
Abbott. Nevertheless, he has directed 
talky, tricky, fantasy with his customary 
appreciation of every laugh, and provid- 
ed it with two imaginative sets by John 
Root and a number of engaging actor 
whose only fault is an understandable 
inability to pick the burrs out of a sy 
thetic Scots dialect. Naturally, Miss 
Curtis has an edge in such matters a 
Forbes—aside from cutting a dashing 
figure in astral kilts—can roll Rs with 
any Scot. Frances Reid’s performance 
would be angelic in any dialect. 
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RADIO 


ABSIE on the Air 


At 5:30 p.m., April 80, British’ time, 
underground listeners in Nazi-occupied 
Europe heard the opening notes of 
“Yankee Doodle.” The refrain heralded 
the first program from the OWI’s new 
American Broadcasting Station in Europe 
ABSIE) in some unnamed corner of 
London. ABSIE is the first station owned 
and operated on British soil by an out- 
sider. Its purpose is pure propaganda— 
American propaganda. Twelve medium- 
wave transmitters broadcast eight and a 
half hours daily (the hours from 5:30 to 
9:30 a.m. are the best for the cautious au- 
dience), sending out regularly scheduled 
shows in French, German, Norwegian, 
Danish, Dutch and English. 

Heretofore, the OWI has had to rely 








on British Broadcasting Corp. facilities. 


for the dissemination of American propa- 
ganda in Europe—except for relatively 
small amounts dispensed by such power- 
ful short-wave transmitters in this coun- 
try as WRUL in Boston. But after D-Day 
BBC’s channels will be too crowded to 
take alone the enormous burden of prop- 
aganda broadcasts. So ABSIE broadcasts 
simultaneously with the BBC, and a 
double-barreled shot of propaganda— 
angled from both nations’ points of view 


—is shot across the channel. Programs are © 


mostly news, with commentaries from 
American war correspondents, and in a 
lighter vein some symphonic and swing 
music. The station is under direct control 
of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower’s head- 
quarters and will serve as his mouthpiece 
for orders to the peoples of occupied Eu- 
rope when invasion comes. 


CBS Looks at Television 
The Columbia Broadcasting System— 


e only major concern to remain silent in - 


all the past year’s hullabaloo over televi- 
sion—jumped last week into the intra- 
industry controversy over postwar stand- 
ards and advocated an almost complete 
scrapping of television as it is generally 
conceived today. It called for a complete 
new. approach to the video art, lest the 
y become hamstrung by millions— 
or billions—of dollars’ worth of obsolete 
receivers and transmission equipment and 
suffer “eventual failure.” ~ 
The problems ‘outlined by CBS. in- 
volved primarily a reallocation of fre- 
quency channels by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, which froze the 
present standards in March 1940, in or- 
ler that television may “achieve its full 
potential.” This and related technical 
changes, designed to give the medium 
om to expand and thus sustain video 
Pictures good enough to draw the adver- 
T and maintain viewer interest, would 
entirely outmode present television equip- 


Ment—both receivers and transmitters— 


batt investment of some $22,000,000 by 
public and ‘manufacturers. But, 
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your customers will want 


and how to give it to them 


War is a grim business and modern battle 
dress for men and machines on the home 
and fighting fronts alike is basically 
drab and colorless. 


But you can bet the last dime of your 
appropriation for postwar development 
that products of the first years of peace 
will be anything but colorless! 


You will find people starved for color. 


In virtually everything they buy, they 
are going to want color as never before 
- . . and one of the best. ways you can 
give it to them is with plastics. 





In a product molded from plastics, color 
goes all the way through. 


It never wears thin or grows dim. 


Its application is not another separate 
production operation. It is molded into 


. the product as the product itself is formed. 





And with Monsanto Plastics you can 
literally match any color in the rainbow. 


x * * 


The broad and versatile family of Monsanto Plastics 
includes: Lusivon polystyrenes « Monsanto vinyl 
acetals ¢ Nitron cellulose nitrates ¢ Fibestos cellu- 
fose acelates ¢ Opalon cast phenolics « Resinox 
phenolic compounds and Resimene melamine com- 
pounds. Forms in which they are supplied include: 
Sheets e Rods « Tubes « Molding Compounds 
Castings © Industrial Resins ¢ Coating Compounds 
Veepak Rigid, Transparent Packaging Materials. 


Of the Monsanto thermoplastic, or heat- 
softening, materials—Lustron, Fibestos, 
Nitron and the Monsanto vinyl acetals* 
—all can be had in any color, transparent, 
translucent: or opaque. 

Now, with the recent addition of 
Resimene to the broad and versatile 
family of Monsanto Plastics, you can 
even count on getting a heat-resistant 
Monsanto Plastic in. translucent white 
or soft pastels. 


When the time comes to talk color in 
your postwar products, it will pay you 
to look closely at the possibilities in 
plastics. - 

And you won’t find a better place to 
start looking than Monsanto. 

The family of Monsanto Plastics is one 
of the most colorful offered by any one 
producer. 


Monsanto color laboratories are among 
the best equipped in industry. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics 
Division, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


*Actually these rubber-like materials can be 
either thermoplastic or thermosetting, (vulcaniz- 
able) depending on their formulation, 








MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


SERVING INOUSTRY.. WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, 
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CBS believed it wiser to scrap this prewar 
investment rather than let it grow in time 
to some $250,000,000 so that “a later 
change might go by default, for fear of jeop- 
ardizing too large a public investment.” 

Practically, CBS suggested that “present 
broadcasters . . . continue broadcasting on 
the low standards until the high stand- 
ards are ready. They could close down the 
old transmitters when they open the new.” 


Color Television: The elaborate bro- 
chure which CBS prepared also presented 
—for the first time in such a positive man- 
ner—the possibility of postwar television 
in color. Color television, CBS contended, 
will be able to utilize the same channel 
and frequency standards outlined by the 
system for postwar black and white tele- 
vision, without any radical change in 
transmitter or receiver design—and at only 
a moderate increase in the cost of both. 


Objections: The day following the 
CBS announcement the Television Broad- 
casters Association, Inc., representing 
among others the National Broadcasting 
Co., Philco, and the General Electric Co., 
went on record as decisively opposed to 
Columbia’s stand. The association char- 
acterized the CBS statement “as not based 
on experience or sound technical princi- 
ples . . . It is our considered opinion that 
the present standards, based on sound 
engineering judgment, provide an excel- 
lent basis for commercial television in the 
postwar era.” 
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EDUCATION 


Out Sororities 


“The sorority system can no longer be 
condoned because of the social inequali- 
ties it creates.” So read petitions sub- 
mitted to university authorities by 
women students at Stanford University 
some fifteen months ago. Both members 
and nonmembers sought to abolish the 
nine sorority houses, which could hold 
only about 250 of the 1,200-odd enroll- 
ment; and to end the heartbreak of not 
“making” a house—heartbreak that had 
caused at least one attempt at suicide. 

Last week, President Donald B. Tres- 
sider announced at a mass meeting that 
“in the interests of campus unity” all so- 
rority houses had been abolished and 
would be converted into residence halls. 
Tressider was cheered, but the girls were 
a little disappointed: they had expected 
to hear an announcement about 1,000 
naval cadets who are due on the campus. 


Flying Made Easy 


One of the toughest problems in mili- 
tary pilot training—standardization of in- 
struction—has been licked. That was the 
announcement the Army Air Forces 
Training Command made this week when 
it released the story of eight unique 
teaching manuals, now being used to 
mold the world’s best combat pilots. 

It was a story of pioneering in teach- 


International 


Bougainville’s Voice: Signs tell a story of their own as Sgts. Robert Ingle and 
Lawrence Spalsbury pow-wow with a native in front of the GI radio station wsso, 
broadcasting recorded music, decommercialized home-front programs, and live news: 
to the men of the armed forces on Bougainville. GI’s tune in this unit of the “mos 
quito network” on battery sets that are specially issued by the Army. 




















It’s called “Post-War Dreamitis” 
... and it’s catching! 


S a disease. And the funny thing about 
it is that you may have caught it and 
don’t even realize the fact. 


The symptoms sound more amusing than 
alarming. The patient thinks about post- 
war and the house he plans to build. He 
seesvisions of partitions that appear and dis- 

r as he touches a button. Houses that 
Biter with glass and plastics. Houses that 
tevolve with the sun, where he lolls in com- 
fort not equalled since the days of ancient 


Rome. 


There are at least two alarming things about 
“Post-War Dreamitis”, if you sincerely want 
to build a house some day soon: 


1, You lose time worrying about impractical 
ideas, when there is no time to spare. 


2. You get confused with dream ideas. And 
if you don’t look out, you’ll miss entirely 
the many new improvements in building 
and in materials that are ready and waiting. 


For example, new “floating type” plaster 
walls and ceilings that reduce room-to-room 
noise and cut down on repair expense. Fire- 


proof gypsum sheathing at no more cost 
than old-style inflammable sheathing. High 
efficiency rock-wool insulation that brings 
year round comfort, and pays for itself even 
in the low-priced home by fuel savings. 
Washable wall finishes in colors, and noise- 
reducing materials for rooms where quiet 
is desired. These are just a few of the prod- 
ucts which National Gypsum research has 
ready for your post-war home... products 
that can be specified now. 


START PLANNING NOW 


‘You should start now if you want to avoid 


the rush later on. Most authorities predict 
1,000,000 new homes a year in the 10 years 
after the war. So the man who begins plan- 
ning today has the jump on the market. One 
of the best ways to begin is by seeing your 
nearby Gold Bond lumber or building mate- 
rial dealer, or a local contractor or architect. 
These men know building. They can tell 
you how to get the house you want and how 
to finance it up to 70% or 80%. 


The main thing to remember is that if you 


- Start now—today—with your planning you'll 


probably be living in your new house while 
the man with “Post-War-Dreamitis” will have 
nothing more tangible than his dreams. 


e 
M. H. Baker, President 
National Gypsum Company 





WAR TO PEACE OVERNIGHT! 


That’s how quickly the 20 big Nation- 
al Gypsum plants can convert back to 
peacetime production. These strat- 
egically located plants supply over 
150 good building products to over 
10,000 Gold Bond lumber and build- 
ing material dealers. Gold Bond re- 
search, its plants, and its dealers are 
important to you when you build. 
Through them you get the latest and 
the best in construction materials. 
National Gypsum Company, Execu- 
tive Offices, Buffalo, New York. 














BUILD BETTER WITH GOLD BOND 


Wallboard « Lath « Plaster « Lime « Metal Products + Wallpaint « Insulation « Sound Control 
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ing methods. Ways had to be found to 
turn enormous numbers of young Ameri- 
cans into top-notch pilots in the shortest 
possible time. From the start of the war 
the Air Forces knew this was a crushing 
job, since it meant that every man must 
be instilled with vital intangibles. Tech- 
nical knowledge was essential, of course; 
but flying was-as much an art as a science 
—a man had to see, hear, and (above 
all) feel the behavior of his ship. To be 
a good pilot, in other words, he had to 
become the nervous system of his plane. 

But the question was this: How could 
such finesse be taught to every student— 
and in the same degree? The Air Forces 
knew from experience that from ten dif- 
ferent instructors they would get as many 
answers. Worse, even the most articulate 
teacher could not put flying technique 
He would describe a ma- 
neuver by waving his hands around, then, 
in disgust, fly off in a plane to show how 
it was done. Somehow the right answer 
must be found and put on paper. 

At Randolph Field, Texas, the Army 
established 'the Central Instructors School, 
to be used as a clearinghouse for combat 
experience and new training ideas, aids, 
devices, and techniques. When the num- 
ber of combat and training hours flown 
reached astronomical figures, the CIS 
called in the Training Aids Unit of the 
Special Projects Section of the Office of 
the Assistant Chief of Staff. Then this 
group brought to Randolph Field a team 
of graphic arts'and writing specialists or- 
ganized by the “Office of Flying Safety. 
Their job: to reduce the complex busi- 
















AS INDICATED IN BASEBALL— SAFE 
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ness of the feel of flying to simple words 
and pictures. 

Because there was no pattern to aid 
them, the writers and artists began work- 
ing with veteran technicians, combat 
pilots, and instructors at their elbows. 
Together they “sweated out” the answers 
by endless hours of research, cross-exam- 
ination of experts, and actual maneuvers 
in planes. Out of it all came the eight 
manuals—one for students and one for in- 
structors in each of four phases of pilot 
training: Primary, Basic, Advanced Sin- 
gle-Engine, and Advanced Two-Engine. 
All are written in simple, clear-cut lan- 
guage, cleverly illustrated and pointed 
up with animated cartoons, and diagrams 


showing every maneuver. Sample from | 


the Primary Manual: 

“In the beginning you may have diffi- 
culty recognizing the correct speed and 
angle of glide by the sound or your abil- 
ity to sense changes in speed. You will be 
able to see it before you can hear it or 
feel it.” 

At every opportunity the manuals 
hammer home safety: “A good pilot is a 
safe pilot . . . You must be a safe pilot 
to be an old pilot . . . Most American 
pilots overseas are happily afflicted with 
the “Messerschmitt twitch’—a protective 
habit of turning one’s head forth, back, 
and around like a mechanical doll [to 
spot] the enemy before he can crowd in 
with a deadening burst . . . In formation 
flying, avoid dropping out or straggling 
behind the formation. Just keep this in 
mind: In combat, the stragglers seldom 
return.” 
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Happy Landing: In graphically simple terms, leading artists and writers taught young America flying feel and finesse. 
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The Power of Our Presidents 


George Fort Milton, Tennessee-born 
ex-editor of The Chattanooga News, has 
five good books of history to his credit. 
His first was a study of Andrew Johnson, 
which he called “The Age of Hate.” Next 
came a biography of Stephen A. Douglas 
and what he termed “the needless war,” 
titled “The Eve of Conflict.” This led 
naturally to a history (“Conflict”) of the 
Civil War itself. Shortly after Pearl Har- 
bor Milton wrote “Abraham Lincoln and 
the Fifth Column,” a timely warming in 
a historical setting. In many respects, his 
latest book, “The Use of Presidential Pow- 
er,” is his best. 

Gifted with a clear, concise, readable 


style, Milton the historian writes for the — 


general public. His scholarship is such, 
however, that his books are read and liked 
by professional students of history, who 
often disagree with his points of view but 
seldom find him wrong on facts. His pres- 
ent book, like its predecessors, has its con- 
troversial moments but its fair-minded- 
ness and its intelligent scope should bring 
it many readers. 

Milton wants to know how and why 
the powers of the President of the United 
States have steadily increased since 
George Washington took office in 1789, 
until today the post is among the most 
(if not the most) powerful in the world. 

Three of the reasons lie in the Constitu- 
tion itself, which makes the President the 
head of the state, the director of its for- 





- WRONG Net enough 
= gliding angle, plane 
becomes sluggish. 













BR/GHT Proper gliding 
angle. Speed 15-20 m.p.h. 
above stalling speed. 





Gliding angle too 
steep, excess speed 
is hard to lose. 
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Evans Skyloader rope hooks and 
tighteners in service on a transport 
airplane. Note the mixed load and 


. Full load on a recent assignment. 


Bulky lashings and weighty knots 
are eliminated. Notice the even tie- 
ring pattern in the Evans Skyfloor. 


RS 


Load is securely held with beams 
and tie-rods only. Passageway is kept 
clear and the cargo is readily acces- 


how securely the cargo is tied down. 





sible for speedy, efficient off-loading. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


victory hand . « « box cars of the sky 


Over the trackless wastes, the impassable jungles and the 
“bad lands” of the world go sky-borne cargoes, consist- 
ing of guns and the supplies of war today—and tomorrow, 
the goods of peaceful commerce. 


Designed to simplify and systematize the new job of stow- 
ing air cargo, the Evans Skyloader method brings safety, 
speed and lightness to air shipments. 


Evans Skyloader method offers: 40 to 50 per cent saving 
in the tie-down time of on- and off-loading; safety in flight 
for personnel, cargo and plane; and a very important reduc- 
ton in the weight of lashings and the use of costly rope. 


Other Evans Sky Products are also used extensively by the 


Air Forces on assignments of such importance that their 
nature cannot be disclosed at this time. 


* * * 
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Evans War Products: Machine Gun Mounts e Tank and Automotive Heating and 

Ventilating Equipment e Evanair Water Heaters « Aircraft Engine Mounts ¢ Airplane 

Landing Gear Beams ¢ Battery Separators ¢ Prefabricated Houses ¢ Plywood ¢ 

Skyloader e Utility Loader e Auto-Loader « Auto-Railer ¢ Auto-Stop ¢ Stampings e 
: Evanair Domestic Heating Equipment 


Vision to Anticipate the Needs of Tomorrow 
Creates New Industries Today 














| MARCHANT 
FOR ME because 
it's Always Ready! 


When I start any calculating, I © 
never have to ‘prepare any re- 
pest key before I get under way. 
y Marchant is always ready for 
any kind of ‘next problem’ , re- 
dless of what it had been doing 
just previously!” 





‘MARCHANT for 
my boss because 


it brings 20 Points of y 
Superiority including : 
COMPLETE CAPACITY 
CARRY-OVER 
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SILENT SPEED ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 
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eign policies (subject sometimes to the’ 
whim of a Senate minority), and Com- 


mander-in-Chief of the armed forces. An- - 


other reason lies,-of course, in the fact 
that the President by virtue of his office 
is the titular chief of the dominant politi- 
cal party of his term. As both President 
and Bc chief he becomes the na- 
tional spokesman. 


Washington: At the start Milton out- 
lines the growth of the Presidency, show- 
ing in brief speee how Washington 
worked to lay foundations for the 
new Office. He recalls the terrible partisan 
angers of the time, which more than any- 
thing else compelled Washington not to 
seek reelection and which, incidentally, as 
we are apt to forget, kept him from uni- 
versal and beloved recognition as Father 
of his Country for almost a generation. 

The other Presidents who made the 


most use of Presidential power and in- 


creased it were, in Milton’s considered 
judgment, Thomas Jefferson, dictator of 
the Louisiana Purchase; Andrew Jackson, 
the first “people’s President”; James K. 
Polk, who had the Mexican War on his 
hands and thus became the only “power- 
ful” President until Abraham Lincoln; 
Grover Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, 
pe sara Wilson, and Franklin D. Roose- 
velit. 


Cleveland: Milton’s examination of 
Cleveland is one of his best chapters. Not 
that he discovers anything new about the 
former sheriff of Erie County. But his in- 
terpretation of Cleveland’s battles with 
the Senate, his use of armed force to 
quell the Pullman strike, and particularly 
his struggle with Great Britain over the 
long-forgotten Venezuelan boundary (a 
struggle which nearly brought about an 
Anglo-American war) is masterly. More 


precedents were established under Cleve- 


and than most of us remember. 

The chapter on Theodore Roosevelt 
shows how vastly the New York aristocrat 
increased the Presidential power, both as 
a politician, as a canal builder (Milton 
sums up Roosevelt’s illegalities skillfully) , 
and on the foreign-relations front. 

Few historians have written more sym- 


pathetically of Wilson than Milton, or. 


more realistically of the man who ac- 
complished most of the things on the 
home front that Theodore Roosevelt 
talked about. His examination of Wilson’s 
fight for the League and his grim death 
struggle with the Senate is excellent. 


Roosevelt: Climaxing the story of 
these nine Presidents who used the power 
of their office most effectively are three 
chapters on the present Administration. 
One retells about as well as possible at 
this short range, the story of the New 
Deal; another surveys the second Roose- 
velt’s use of Presidential power oe | 
the days of the “soft war” and after Pe. 
Harbor. 

Milton, a historian, is not given to mak- 
ing flat assertions about Franklin Roose- 





‘ dents”—and will continue to use the pow- 
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velt’s place in history. His chapters on the 
present Administration are factual and 
chronological, rather than controversial, 
He points out, however, that the wartime 
Executive has had perforce to enlarge the é 
list of his powers, adding world strategist 
to those already established. While find. 
ing that Lincoln made the most use of the 
power and duty of Commander-in-Chief, 
Milton says President Roosevelt has been 
in essence “a brilliant world strategist 
rather than an interfering military Com- 
mander-in-Chief.” 

Of the other powers, Milton thinks that 
President Roosevelt’s greatness in han- 






. Harris & Ewing 
Milton probes Presidential power 


dling our foreign relations will remain 
memorable; that as an executive he was 
at his best during the first 100 days of his 
first Administration, seldom great in that 
ct thereafter; and that as a leader of 
lic opinion he is the nearest competi- 
tor to Lincoln, who surpassed in that field. 
On the whole, Milton thinks that, al- 
though he has had many failures, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt has generally measured up 
to the greatness of his office and made 
wise use of its powers. 
With epigrammatic skill, Milton covers 
a vast amount of ground in his book and 
proves his point: “Strong men in time of 
crisis will continue to make great Presi- 





ers of office that exist, or will find new 
powers when they are needed. (THE Use 
OF PRESIDENTIAL Power: 1789-1948. By 
George Fort Milton. 349 pages. Little, 
Brown. $3.) 


‘People’s Capitalism’ 

Eric Johnston, the youthful president 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce presents what he éalls “the case for 
a people’s capitalism” in his book “Amet- 
ica Unlimited,” a copy of which undoubt- 
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Sf Isreing Facts about Another — through which Bemis Bags Serve Every American Family 
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= EVER hear of soil-cement? orso... and you have a brand-new, smooth, 

. uh Well, soil-cement puts a new all-weather long-lasting pavement! 
that Sw sian hue eG complexion on old roads...and 2,500,000 Not to be confused with regular port- - 
han- £ miles of roads in the United States need land cement pavement for heavy traffic 
























































this “facial” today! 

Starting like a slightly moist “mudpack” 
this process, a recent development of the 
Cement Industry, gives you a hard, smooth, 
durable, inviting pavement. 


First, the surface of the old road is ana- 


_ lyzed. Then the roadway is scarified and 


ulverized. Cement (the amount determin- 
ed by the analysis) is mixed with the dirt. 
Water is added and the mixture churned 
to a thick mass. It is then harrowed, rolled 


and ‘graded... allowed to dry for a week 








highways, soil-cement is just the ticket for 
county and farm-to-market roads with traf- 
fic up to 500 vehicles per. day. And it often 
costs less than other limited traffic roads 
...much less for maintenance. With simple 
equipment, a small crew can build a mile 
of road in less than five days. Further, soil- 
cement is economical for parking areas 
and secondary airport runways. 
Soil-cement is only one of many contri- 
butions of cement toward our better living. 
It’s typical, though, of the ingenuity of a 
great American industry. 





The Cement Industry, using hundreds of shipping bags of almost limitless types 
Millions of cotton and paper bags in an and sizes for literally hundreds of differ- ~~ : 












Pr _ average year, is only one of the many pa eae on re ei, a 
rere bee nan queens eee of setae. wear or use may make at least part of 
k “Amer- Bemis makes cotton, burlap and paper its trip to you in a Bemis Bag. 
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Choice of two fex- 
tures—safety guaranteed 
—Made by a Dentist, Bears 
Good Housekeeping Seal. 
Gently cleans away even 
tobacco smudges. Restores 
natural enamel lustre. De- 
lightful, refreshing flavor. 
Use lodent and-you'll smile 
with confidence. 


al 
which 1ODENT do you choose? 
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OFrictar.v.s. 
GOVERNMENT PROGRAM 


HELP WIN THE WAR! 


>J\~ ELECTRICITY... Term off 
>(C)> lahts when net nected 


COMMUNICATIONS... . Den't make 
ennecessary leng distance phone calls 


WATER . . . Don't let water 
rea needlessly 





‘TRANSPORTATION . . . War traffic 
<M... comes first... travel only when you mest 
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Leringlon 


Chartes E. Rochester, ¥. P. & ting. Bir. 


LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST.,N.Y.C.17 








; International 
Johnston offers people’s capitalism | 





edly will be in every brief case in the 
crowded trains and planes heading for 
Washington and the centers of war in- 
dustry in the next few weeks. 
Johnston is, an engaging young man 
who writes with all the fervor of a good 
salesman. What he is selling here is his 
own staunch belief in rugged individual- 
ism, private enterprise, and the competi- 
tive spirit. If he leaves the reader a little 
limp as a result of 245 pages of enthu- 
siasm, that is merely because, as his pub- 


lishers say, he has a “dynamic, delightful 






way” and a “straightforward . .. winning 


. . » Manner.” 

President Johnston is a liberal-minded 
representative of the business world. He 
is not afraid of the future. He likes the 
America he has known all his life, admits 
it has many faults, and wants to improve 
it. His self-portrait: 

“Personally, I suppose I should find a 
tolerable niche in any society. My success 
in the capitalist setup has been decidedly 
on the modest and moderate side. I have 
enough of those attributes which might 
be called ‘political—enough glibness of 
tongue and capacity for group leadership 
—to take me farther, perhaps, in a wholly 
politicalized society than in a wholly pri- 
vate one. Yet life under such a dictated, 
managed, and regimented dispensation 
seems to me horrifying, even if I were in 
a minority of those who dictate, manage, 
and regiment.” 

Johnston’s book is a plea for a free so- 
ciety under what he calls “American 
capitalism.” He likes much of the New 
Deal; dislikes much more, and_ thinks 
That Man in the White House is “neither 
a monster nor a miracle man, but a high- 
ly capable citizen called to leadership 
our country’s most trying hour in this cen- 
tury.” Here is what he doesn’t like about 
the New Deal: (1) its “unfortunate re 
sort to the language, techniques, ,and, 
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philosophy of class conflict”; (2) its at- 
tempts “to legislate by administrative de- 
crees”; (3) its “tendency to centraliza- 
tion”; and (4) its “deleterious emphasis” 
on “ ‘made’ work, plowing under, spread 
work, measures against saving and invest- 
ment.” 

Johnston is not afraid of the Reds; he 
thinks labor has its “rights” and is all for 
“practical cooperation between labor and 
management.” On this last-named point 
he particularizes ‘with more “liberality” 
than usually comes from Chambers of 
Commerce heads. 

He calls on labor and management to 
“mutually recognize the vital importance 
of facing issues squarely” and says flatly 
that “reliance upon government to solve 
labor-management problems is unsound. 
Lawsuits and appeals to Federal admin- 
istrative agencies . . . are futile extrava- 
gances.” 

Upon the larger scene of foreign af- 
fairs, he is for our “frank acceptance of 
obligations in maintaining world peace,” 
effective military preparedness “as an in- 
surance against the possible failure of... 
world organizations and as a deterrent to 
would-be aggressors,” and the “maximum 
encouragement of world trade consistent 
with American interests.” (AMERICA UN- 
LiMiTED. By Eric Johnston. 254 pages. 
American Mercury-Doubleday Doran. 
$2.50.) 


Best-Selling Fruit 


Bernard De Voto, currently neck-deep 
in controversy over his new book, “The 
Literary Fallacy” (NEWSWEEK, May 1), 
invited trouble from another direction: 
a month ago he had himself arrested for 
buying a copy of Lillian Smith’s novel 
“Strange Fruit,” banned by Boston police 
and booksellers as obscene. 

Last week a Boston court spurned De 
Voto’s invitation: because there’s no law 
against buying obscene books, Judge Ar- 
thur P. Stone dismissed charges against 
the author-critic. But he fined the book- 
seller, Abraham Isenstadt, $100 for pos- 
sessing obscene literature and $100 for 
selling it. “Scattered throughout this book 
are indecencies,” Judge Stone ruled. 
“They make the book dirty. I believe it 


was done with a desire to sell the book.” - 


Miss Smith next day retorted with a 
statement for the press. “I am sorry that 
te judge was not content with delivering 
opinion of my book, but assumed. in 
addition the responsibility of interpret- 
ing my motives in writing as I did—some- 
thing which of course he could not pos- 
sibly know and which I doubt he could 
understand. I wrote ‘Strange Fruit’ be- 
cause I felt I had something to say on a 
subject with which I am deeply con- 
cemed and which is more important than 
a discussion of genteel diction.” 

Her book was selling, all right. Last 
week it was surging upward on the best- 
teller lists (sales to date: 125,000) and 
‘ireatening to oust Betty Smith’s “A Tree 

stows in Brooklyn” from first place. 


No Jerk 
No Jolt | 
No Jump / 


An Oilgear Plus: Oilgear also 
enabled Neo Gravure to dis- 
cover for the first time the cor- 
rect pressure to use on their 
impression cylinders. Result: 
longer sustained quality, 
longer roller and cylinder life. 
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The Famed Oilgear “NG ide” 
May Solve a Drive Problem for You 


: e To print an entire maga- 
zine in 4 colors, on both sides of the 
paper, in one pass through a huge ro- 
tary press requires an unbelievable 
miracle of smoothness and synchroni- 
zation. But the Neo Gravure Print- 
ing Company of New York and Chi- 
cago weren’t getting the miracle. They 
got spoilage, waste and delay instead. 
So they turned,as many another com- 
pany or machine designer in trouble 
has turned, to Oilgear Fluid Power. 
That was in 1934, then 1936, then 1937 
and 1939. For they found that Oilgear 
accelerated. their presses as “‘smooth 
as silk” from zero speed to maximum 
---synchronized all press units in lock- 
step... gave a new precision control, 


hundreds of feet more floor space, and 
a performance which in their opinion 
becamea newstandard for theindustry. 

The famed Oilgear stepless accelera- 
tion is just one of the dozens of re- 
markable functions this remarkable 
system can bring to your machine de- 
sign problem. Maybe you want tre- 
mendous power in small space... power 
around corners where belts and gears 
can’t reach . . . a combination of ro- 
tary and linear motion. Maybe you 
need something you haven’t thought 
of. Why don’t you consult Oilgear 
engineers’ broad experience and sce 
what Oilgear versatility can-do. Write 
today! THE OILGEAR COMPANY; 
1301 W. Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, Wis,. 











a little goes 
4 long Way 


Foot muscles lame? Apply 
a few drops of Absorbine Jr., 
rubbing it in. This helps to 
increase your circulation in the 
affected areas so that fresh blood 
can carry fatigue acids away! 
You’ll get real relief—soon! 
Always keep Absorbine Jr. handy. 
$1.25 a bottle at drugstores. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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SPORTS - 
Over the Mountain 


After eight years, Boston will again see 
professional football. George Preston 
Marshall led his Redskins out of the Hub 
City to Washington after the 1936 sea- 
son. This fall, Ted Collins will introduce 
his newly created Boston Yankees. 

Behind a radio dial, Collins is an an- 
nouncer, discoverer of such radio person- 
alities as Abbot and Costello and The 
Aldrich Family, and the colleague-man- 
ager who made Kate Smith the songbird 
she is today. In‘ sports circles, the 44- 
year-old showman is less famous but just 
as experienced. He played college basket- 
ball at Fordham after a sailor’s hitch in 
the last war. He owned the famous origi- 
nal Celtic quintet for six years and three 
years ago bought the Long Island In- 
dians of the American Football Associa- 
tion. 

Collins has such zest for the gridiron 
that he (1). missed but one Fordham 
game in nine years and (2) paid $50,000 

or the new National Football League 





franchise. In football’s electric-fan league 


last week, he created the biggest off- 
season stir of the circuit: 

@ He signed Lt. Cmdr. James H. 
(Sleepy Jim) Crowley, who last week 
was assigned as officer in charge of ath- 
letics at Sampson Naval Training Station, 
as postwar coach of the Boston Yankees. 
Crowley’s contract at Fordham, where 
he constracted a line of seven blocks of 
granite, expired last year. As part of his 
postwar plans, Collins also secured pro 
rights to the playing talents of Angelo 
Bertelli, the Marine out of Notre Dame. 
@ For the duration Herb Kopf, coach of 
Manhattan football when Manhattan had 
a team, will pilot the Yankees in a varia- 
tion of the T formation, the QT. Of the 
80 men picked in the league draft, the 
Boston Club has thus’ far signed only 


three. Their uniforms, when and if, will 
be a and gold. 

@ The circuit will again operate as a ten- 
club league, with the Chicago Cardinals 
and Pittsburgh pooling forces. The Yanks 
open at night, Sept. 26, against Philadel- 
phia. 


The Hart in Young 


There’s a new Jesse Owens in the 
making out in the Midwest. He is Claude 
Young, a 5-foot-5, 157-pound Negro boy 
from Chicago. At -17, he is a graduate of 
Wendell Phillips High School, where he 
starred in football and track, and a fresh- 
man at the University of Illinois. 

During the indoor season, Young went 

East and exploded an upset in the Mill- 
rose Games when he nipped Pvt. Barney 
Ewell, two-time winner in the dash, in 
0:06.2 for 60 yards. Last week, the Chi- 
cago hart made his senior outdoor debut 
in the Drake Relays at :Des Moines, Iowa. 
He won the 100-yard dash (0:09.8), the 
broad jump (22 feet, 4% inches), and 
was anchor man in two Illinois winning 
relays. Thus, with six men and Young, 
the fighting Illini captured four relays 
and two individual championships. 
@ In the East, Army, Dartmouth, New 
York University, and Michigan tied at 
two team titles apiece in the Penn Re- 
Jays at Philadelphia. 


On the Ball 


A big right-handed redhead, Jim Tobin 
is better known for his power hitting than 
his tricky pitching. Two years ago, he hit 
three home runs in one game and finished 
the season with as many circuit clouts— 
gy any National League pitcher ever 

ad. 

Last week the 31-year-old Boston 
Brave hit a homer but the event was ob- 
scured by an even rarer feat. He pitched 
the Brooklyn Dodgers dizzy April 27 with 
















Circling the Square: A new-style boxing ring was tested by wrestlers April 235 — 
in Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. The fighters will try it May 18. Proposed by 
Russ Newland, a West Coast sports editor of the Associated Press, the circled — 
square has definite advantage for a back-pedaling boxer: he can’t be corner 
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‘This year - 25,833 
Brooklyn Bridges ! 


There is only one Brooklyn Bridge. It is a 
mile long, and weighs 24,000 tons. 


-Yet, this year the nation will need the 
equivalent in weight of 25,833 Brooklyn 
Bridges — meaning, about 620,000,000 
tons of bituminous coal. 


Just where will, this coal be needed ? 


About 125 million tons of it will be needed 
to heat at least 41% of the nation’s homes 
next winter. ~ 


At least 115 million tons will be needed to 
power the railroads. A ton of coal is re- 
quired to produce each ton of steel. Bitu- 
minous coal is essential to the manufac- 
ture of plastics, war chemicals and high | 
explosives, and 62% of the electric power 
that runs our industries comes from it. 


That’s how important bituminous coal is 
and that is why the bituminous producers, 
with a full sense of their responsibility to 
the nation, to their customers and to the 
men who work for them, say: 


“WHAT WOULD YOU 
“Nothing must be allowed to interfere LIKE TO KNOW ABOUT COAL?” 


with the steady output of bituminous coal 1 Here are a few of our answers to. 


the questions you have asked 
ebout coal, and the men 
who mine it. 


~- America’s vital fuel.” 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


popes | COAL 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Steam Generators 


CREATIVE engineering—the ability 
to project an entirely new concept 
of a machine -and its performance 
—looks beyond existing limits, sets 
no “dimensions” on its thinking. 

Cleaver-Brooks engineers are not 
fettered by tradition—their creative 
spirit is never chained by the static 
attitude of “‘it’s always done 
this way.” If we have any tradition 
at all it is simply that a better ma- 
chine, or a new machine, can al- 
ways be designed and built that will 
do more work— better and faster. 


We have broken many prece- 
dents in the field of heat generation 
and utilization. Steam generators of 
our make, for example, are recog- 
nized for unusually high efficiency 
plus extraordinary capacity —all in 
one, compact “package.” The mili- 
tary services find important advan- 
tages in the portable equipment we 
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build for them— water distilling 
units, sterilizers, disinfectors and 


steam generators in service at bases. 


at home and abroad. 


Product research and develop- 
ment in an atmosphere of free crea- 
tive engineering is a continuous 
activity at Cleaver-Brooks dating far 
back into the reas period. Post- 
war planning does not need to take 
into account any conversion prob- 
lem in this regard at Cleaver-Brooks. 





Cleaver-Brooks oil-fired steam generator of the . 


in service in scores of industrial plants and 
military bases at home and abroad. 
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Tank Cor Heaters Oil & Asphalt Heaters Special Military Equipment 


- last week by Manager Jimmie Wilson of 
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a no-hit no-run game—the first in the 
major leagues since Lon Warneke of the 
St. Louis Cardinals shackled Cincinnatj 
2-0 three years ago. 

Tobin’s deceptive “soft stuff’—a slow 
delivery and a knuckleball which have 
been his chief stock in trade since he 
wrenched his shoulder six years ago~ 
fluttered effectively past the dazed Dodg. 
er batters, and only Paul Waner got as 





Resocigted Pres 
Proud Braves: Phil Masi and Jim Tobin 


far as first base (he walked twice). The 
Braves won 2-0. 

@ The pitchers’ edge on hitters this early 
in the season was subject for comment 


the Chicago Cubs in The Sporting News, 
baseball’s bible: 

“This year, because the northern train- 
ing in practically all the camps was con- 
ducted in weather which didn’t give the 
batters much of an opportunity . . . the 
pitchers have started off with a more 
decided advantage.” 

Early this week, Wilson resigned. as 

Cub manager after a conference with 
Philip K: Wrigley, president of the club. 
The announcement said the resignation 
was a result of a decision that “a change 
in management might help the club shake 
its slump of nine straight defeats.” 
@ The St. Louis Browns, on April 28, 
marked their ninth straight victory since 
the season’s start to equal the modem 
major-league record for winning begin- 
nings (held by the New York Giants and 
the Brooklyn Dodgers). 


Case of Merritt 


Charged with “pulling” a horse in two 
races at Empire City two years ago, the 
jockey Bobby Merritt was denied a 
ing license by the New York turf’s ruling 
bodies, the Jockey Club and the State 
Racing Commission. Merritt appealed to 
the Supreme Court, which ordered a 

ublic heating. The joint racing 

ast week concluded the hearing, 
Merritt a 1944 license beginning July 17; 
but did not clear him of the ori 
charge. “I am not happy,” said the $2 
year-old rider, “I thought I proved my 
innocence. If they felt the same way, 
I should have been given my license im 
mediately. If they felt I was guilty, they 
should have continued to bar me. 
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nati {| + Plymouth’s Monument 

sl Before the Luftwaffe was finished, one- 
oo third of the physical properties of historic 
~ Plymouth lay in ruins. Now, three spring- 


times after the blitz, there rose across 
yawning acres of rubble little but an oc- 
casional church spire to mark the. once- 
crowded center of an ancient city. In all, 
some 40 churches were wiped off this 
corner of the English earth by German 
bombs in 1941. 

Last week Plymouth, never really 
knocked out, was evolving a master plan 
to rebuild. A committee met with mayors 
and delegates from nearby towns, govern- 
ment officials, and architects to study 
maps, drawings, and models of the re- 
designed postwar city. Nazi bombs have 
done away with most of Plymouth’s slum 
areas. In the next decade 383,000 trim 
new houses would go up—modern in ap- 
pointment, classic English in design—to 
line‘ wide, attractive avenues. The peo- 
ple of this dream city would have room 
to breathe, for there would be space for 
only 172,000, compared with the pre- 
war populace of 220,000. 

Yet in the new Plymouth these people 
would not be likely to forget. Alone of 
the 40 ruined churches, the wreckage of 
one—the Church of St. Charles—would be 
permitted to stand, se.2ne in its broken 
dignity. This would be Plymouth’s monu- 
ment to its anguish and torture. 





" . London Daily Mirror 
Daffodils hide the bomb scars in this 
Plymouth church—St. Andrew's _ 
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HERE COMES THE CHAPLAIN!” 





“We didn’t really expect him. By that time our position was the hoitest in the 
sector—under continuous enemy-fire. But there he came—working his way out as 
far as he could in a jeep, then walking and crawling the rest of the way. He never 
missed at least a weekly visit to our group the whole time we were at the front, 


* 


Men at the front can’t always go to 
divine services, so the services go to 
them. Isolated groups... holding vital 
positions in Italy, manning distant out- 
posts in the Aleutians, buried in South 
Sea jungles... all know how much the 
Chaplain’s regular visit means. By 
jeep, dog sled, boat and plane, the 
Chaplains make their rounds of pas- 
toral calls as faithfully as they did in 
their parishes back home. 

Chaplains go where their men need 
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There will be Hammond Organs again after victory 
made by the world’s largest manufacturers of organs 
for churches, residences, schools, chapels and many 
other uses. You can plan now for the future purchase 
of a Hammond Organ for your church, home or other purpose. Ask your dealer or 


* 


them ., . to the front lines to hold serv- 
ices, beyond the front lines to help a 
wounded or dying man. They don’t 
carry weapons, but they have won many 
decorations for valor. ~ 

Their job is to bring our fighting sons 
the ministry of religion. And wherever 
they are, from camp to battlefront, 
their commanding officers rate them 
tops for building men’s morale... for 
giving a man a real friend to turn to 
when the going is tough. 


write to: Hammond Instrument Company, 2911 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, 
- More then 1,000 Hammond Orgons ere deing wor duty with the Army, Navy end Morine Corps 


Free—the Hammond Times, monthly magazine about organs and organists, will be sent on request 
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; Gerda Peterich 
Hits: Two newcomers shared the dance spotlight in Manhat- 
tan last week. Pearl Primus (left) leaped from a trial at Café 
Society Downtown to concert and night-club success uptown. 
And Jerome Robbins (right, with Janet Reed) put new life in 
the Ballet Theater season with “Fancy Free,” his first try as a 
choreographer and an overnight smash hit. 











MUSIC 
For Redder Music 


Composing music in the U.S.S.R. is 
not a private matter between a man and 
his muse. Artists, intimately integrated 
with the state, are of public concern. 
Last week James Fleming, NEwswEEx’s 
correspondent in Moscow, cabled an ex- 
ample of this policy. It was a Pravda 
manifesto, directed at all Soviet compos- 
ers and signed by three of Russia’s top 
music names, Shostakovich, Khachatu- 
rian, and Shebalin. 

For Shostakovich’s part, the blast is 
ironical, since he, once an occupant of 
the Soviet doghouse himself, has been 
charged by western critics of his own 
Seventh and Eighth Symphonies with 
many of the faults he now assigns to 
others. 





The Pravda article brought Soviet mu- 
sicians up short. “We must not hide our 
shortcomings,” it declared. “The monu- 
mental form of certain compositions 
serves as an external cover for works 
without deep content: Technical skill is 
not enough. A true master must also pos- 
sess ideological and creative qualities. 
For example, the Fifth Symphony of 
Zhelobinsky, dedicated to the emotional 
subject of the defense of Leningrad, does 
not have the content or form equal to his 
subject. Even mature artists often fail to 


come to grips with the epic subject mat- 
ter of their compositions. In many re- 
spects the recent cantata by Prokofieff, 
entitled ‘Ballad of a Boy Who Remained 
Unknown,’ does not have enough con- 
structive unity, melodic breadth, and har- 
mony.” 

The Pravda musical manifesto added 
that ideological content is inseparable 
from the style and language of Soviet mu- 
sic. Also, it pointedly suggested that Soviet 
composers renew their acquaintance with 
folk-song sources and assimilate popular 
songs of the people in their art. “Without 
close and permanent connection with the 
melodies of the people, a composer is 
threatened with the danger of his work 
becoming no more than dead abstrac- 
tion.” ; 

Opera is lagging behind, declared 
Pravuu, and no single contemporary So- 
viet opera enjoys full success. This is 
due, it claimed, not only to the compos- 
ers musical failings but particularly to 
the weakness of the librettists. Theaters 
were also sharply prodded for their neg- 
lect in producing new works. 

Pertinent conclusions: -“We speak of 
all these defects because their elimina- 
tion will help raise Soviet music to a 
higher level. The party and the govern- 
ment are showing immense care for the 
development of Soviet musical art, and 
composers must respond with a concen- 
tration of forces for creative work. We 
stand on the approaches to. the solution 
of the greatest task put before our art: 
incarnation of the soul of the Soviet peo- 
ple—victors in war.” 


Helen‘Can Stay in-Troy 


“Helen Goes to Troy,” the New Opera 
Co.’s latest non-operatic Broadway ven- 
ture, ought to have everything—or at 
least. everything that might conceivably 
go with the contagious melody of Jac- 
ques Offenbach and a satiric story about 
one of history’s most glamorous women. 
The aggravating truth, however, is that 
Yolanda Mero-Irion’s overlong produc- 
tion—extravagant as it is—falls altogether 
short of being a distinguished vehicle for 
its star, the beautiful and charming Jar- 
mila Novotna. © 

Miss Novotna acts more gracefully un- 
der the circumstances than any Metro- 
politan Opera star is expected to. But the 
Czech soprano and her co-star, the veter- 
an Ernest Truex as Menelaus, are almost 
submerged in a sea of low and unfunny 
comedy. Attempts to bring the lines up- 
to-date and tuck appeasement and the 
coming peace into Max Reinhardt’s earli- 
er book, may be discredited to Rein- 
hardt’s son, Gottfried, and John Meehan 
Jr. But even modernization cannot help 
the problem which has stumped libret- 
tists of the operetta since it was first pro- 
duced as “La Belle Héléne” in 1864- 
what to do with the anticlimax after the 
beautiful Helen is seduced by Paris, son 
of Priam, king of Troy. A 

Homer handled it with a kidnapping 


_and a vengeful army of Greek kings. The 


present version sends Helen to Troy 
right, but it is highly doubtful that even 
Robert Edmond Jones’s red-dotted wood- 
en horse could get her out again. 
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Stalkers of Hidden Devilfish 


In the vanguard of the fighter craft that track the U-boat 
down are fighter planes powered by the Allison—America’s 
first and foremost liquid-cooled aircraft engine. 

To their splendid list of achievements in combat, these 
stalkers of hidden devilfish have added a gratifying record 
for dependability—thus demonstrating not only the skill 
and daring of the combat pilots who fly them, but also - 
the inherent rugsedness of the planes 


1939. During the five years that have intervened, millions 
of Allison parts—crankshafts, camshafts, connecting rods, 
supercharger gears, impellers, and other component units 
—have ‘“‘gone to war’’ bearing the imprint of Cadillac’s 

precision workmanship. 
Developed over a period of 40 years of building to the 
principle, ‘‘Craftsmanship a Creed—Accuracy a Law,”’ this 
mastery of exacting manufacture in 


themselves. 

Building the vital inner-assemblies 
for the Allison engine has been a Cadillac 
manufacturing trust since March of 


The high-speed M-5 light tank and 
the M-8 Howitzer Motor Carriage, 
produced by Cadillac, are equipped 
with Cadillac V-type engines and 
Hydra-Matic transmissions. 


Every Sunday Afternoon ... GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


volume production is but a wartime 
projection of the peacetime skill that 
has so long made Cadillac-built prod- 
ucts ‘“‘The Standard of The World.”’ 
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Basil Rathbone with Stokowski cond. 
the All-American Orchestra: Prokofiev’s 
Peter & the Wolf. Set M-MM-477, $3.50 


Lost, a lawyer...gained,a great conductor: 


e Vienna—1915—Artur Rodzinski, student, received his degree 
in law. The fates smiled, for music, not law, was his destiny. 
Even then music filled every spare moment—soon it filled his life! 

From work with small choral groups, to the brilliant leader- 
ship of world-famous orchestras in Paris— Budapest —Vienna— 
Rodzinski followed his muse from triumph to triumph. Vienna 
had lost a lawyer—the world had gained a great conductor! 

In. America—as guiding spirit of the 
Cleveland Orchestra—and now, as perma- 
nent conductor of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York, he has long 
been a vital force in the music of our time. 

His readings have the fire, sweep, and 


COLUMBIA 
PBaitewworlet-— 


lg ned 


power of genius! Enjoy his great performances with the Cleveland 
Orchestra on Columbia Records. Hear Tchaikovsky’s 1812 Over- 
ture and the Sibelius Finlandia, played with new vividness, new 
impact... Beethoven’s Symphony No. 1, conducted with com- 
plete authority and understanding ... Mendelssohn’s Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream music, lifted to rare heights of moonlit gaiety. 
Rodzinski records exclusively on Columbia Records—the only 
records with the Sensitone-Surface. These 
records are laminated—pressed in layers! This 
lamination process makes possible greater 
durability, richer tone, new freedom from 
surface noise. On Columbia Masterworks, 
Great Music is More Faithfully Yours! 


Trade Marks **Columbia,”’ ** Masterworks’’ and @D Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Prices shown are exclusive of tazes Columbia Recording Corporation @P) A Subsidiary of Columbia Broadcasting System, Ino. 
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Gregor Piatigorsky (Cello) with Fritz 
Reiner and Pittsburgh Symphony: Don 
Quixote by Strauss. Set M-MM-506,$5.50 


cae 


Ethel Bartlett & Rae Robertson (Duo- 
pianists): Brahms’ Variations on a Theme 
of Haydn. Set x-Mx-181 ... . $2.50 


Sir Thomas Beecham and Phil.5S 
Orch. of N. Y.: Mendelssohn's § 
phony No.4,Op.90.SetM-MM-538,$4 




































's and Miss Lace 


ne of the Army’s favorite pin-ups— 
‘uid the only one that is GI property 
weelusively—received still another honor 
‘this week. The luscious Miss Lace, hero- 
Hise of the comic strip “Male Call,” graced 
the walls of an art museum for the first 
time when the Berkshire Museum in 
Pittsfield, Mass., opened the largest show 
$9 date of Milton Caniff’s work. 

©The exhibit includes complete strips, 
@iips in preparation, and background 
Bf ciabeer studies from Caniff’s fa- 
jnous 10-year-old adventure comic strip, 
Terry and the. Pirates,” and his newer 
main child “Male Call,” which he does 
or free for the Army and which in eight- 
gen months has become the servicemen’s 
most popular feature, running in more 

























































|. Caniff rates museum showing. His 
rips take high rank for quality of drafts- 
fanship and use of perspective and light 
ind shade for dramatic effect. His 
sketches of Chinese river boats, temples, 
and Army uniforms and -equipment and 
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his studies of Col. Philip G. Cochran, the 
Burma raider on whom the character of 
Flip Corkin is based, have a free and easy 
style that would do credit to a fine-arts 
artist. Caniff did in fact study fine arts 
at Ohio State Univeisity and works as 
hard on every strip as if it were a mural 
for the Supreme Court: Building. 

Male visitors to the museum, however, 
will unquestionably be more interested in 
the free and easy lines of the bosomy 
Lace, who succeeded Burma in the 
Army strip when Caniff quit using char- 
acters from Terry and the Pirates a year 
ago. Burma went “over the hill” and Lace 
became, as one soldier in the cartoon put 
it, “sorta every GI’s chick—you might run 
into her on a pass into town most any- 
where.” 

Lace is luscious but not lascivious, sen- 
suous but not sinful: (though an occas- 


‘ sional chaplain complains to Caniff that 
than 1,000 service papers at home and . 


they are working at cross-purposes). 
Quick on the uptake, Caniff’s pin-up is 
adept at putting a wolf in his place. 

A typical strip called R.H.I.P. (Rank 
Hinders Impromptu Propositions) shows 
a streetcar Scene with Lace between two 
officers who are eyeing her hopefully. 
Enters a GI. “Wanta squeeze in here, 
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The luscious Lace became every GI’s chick when Burma went over the hill 


General?” she asks him. (Baleful fooks 
from the officers.) “Thanks, ma’am,” he 
says as he does so, “I’ve been standin’ 
up in a train for days! You're not only 
nice—but you're beautifull” “Well, I 
thought for awhile I was red-lined for 
salvage! The name is Lace. Read off your 
dog tags and we'll go on from there!” 

Lace calls all GI’s “General.” They 
call her, respectfully, Miss Lace. 











FOURTH ESTATE 


Pulitzer Winners 


Ernie Pyle of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper Alliance and Dan De Luce of 
The Associated Press are two foreign cor- 
respondents as unlike in their styles as 
they are in personal appearance. But both 
have this in common: the ability to put 
into their dispatches those little details of 
fact and color that make accurate, color- 
ful, realistic war reporting. For this, Co- 
lumbia. University’s ~trustees this week 
singled them out for the two Pulitzer. 
Prizes ($500 each) for distinguished re- 
porting from abroad in 1943. 

To the 5-foot-6, 43-year-old, Indiana- 
born Pyle went the accolade for foreign 
correspondence. Pyle, the favorite of GI 
men wherever he has met them, swelled 
his audience almost overnight to 10,000,- 
000 with his folksy, human-interest dis- 
patches from the North African and Med- 
iterranean sector. Put into a book “Here 
Is Your War,” they became a best-seller. 
Pyle now is back on the Italian front. 

The quiet, 6-foot, 32-year-old De Luce 
first distinguished himself in the brief 
Polish campaign. Late, in 1942, he 
bounced 1,500 miles over jungle trails in 
a jeep to bring out vivid accounts of the 
British fiasco in Burma. But late last year 
he scored his greatest beat. He pene- 
trated, at risk of capture or death, to 
-Tito’s headquarters in Yugoslavia and 
brought out the first authentic accounts of 
the Partisans’ guerrilla war against the 
Nazis. His citation: “distinguished” re- 
porting on international affairs,» 

The other prizes, all $500, unless other- 





: wise indicated: 


Distinguished and. meritorious public 
service by a newspaper: The New York 
Times (a $500 gold medal) for its survey 
on teaching of American history. 


uished editorial writing: Hen 
J. Haskell of The Karena City Stee . 


Best cartoon: Clifford K. an, 
Washington Evening Star, for “But Where 
Is the Boat Going 

Best photographs: War front: Frank 
‘Filan of the AP, for his “Tarawa Island.” 
‘Home front: “Homecoming” by Earle L. 
Bunker of The Omaha (Neb.) World- 


_ Herald. 


Best reporting : 
Dewey L._ Fleming; The Baltimore Sun. 
pure city editor of The 


ew York Journal-American, and the re- 
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Many conspicuous features 
pleasantly impress guests 
of this great modern hotel. 
Among them are: faultless 
service, restful comfort, 
convenient location and 
rates that save you money! 
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porters cooperating on the story that 
saved the life of a 2-year-old girl by ob- 
taining penicillin for her last August. 

Letters’ prizes: Novel: “Journey in the 
Dark,” by Martin Flavin. Play: no award, 
but a special prize of $500 to Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II for 
their musical, “Oklahoma.” History: “The 
Growth of American Thought” by Merle 
Curti. Biography: “The American Leo- 
nardo: The Life of Samuel F. B. Morse” 
by Carleton Mabee. Verse: “Western 
Star” by the late Stephen Vincent Benét. 

Music: “Symphony No. 4, Opus 34,” 
by Howard Hanson. 

For creation and administration of the 
censorship code for radio and news- 
papers: a citation to Byron Price, Director 
of the Office of Censorship. 


Krazy Kat's Kreator 


For 30 years in Hearst. comic strips, 
Krazy Kat has carried an unrequited 
torch for the swaggering, brick-heaving 
Ignatz Mouse, with sa Pup as the 
stern referee. But few among the mil- 
lions of Americans who followed this gay 
tableau knew the kreator of “Krazy Kat” 
until, in his death at Hollywood last week 
of the rare ossifying disease that killed 
Lou Gehrig, he came into the spotlight 
he had so studiously shunned in life. 

George Herriman (dubbed “The 
Greek” by the late Tad Dorgan because 
of his descent), was born 63 years ago in 
New Orleans, the son of a baker. “Our 
father tried to tell us in his learned way,” 
he wrote in one of his rare communica- 
tive moods years ago, “not to forsake 
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the bakery for art. ‘Bread,’ he said, ‘the 
world .-. . will forever cry for; but art 
... still allays neither hunger nor 
thirst.”” 

Yet “Krazy Kat,” born as the footnote 
to one of Herriman’s several early fail. 
ures, slaked the adult thirst for something 
besides sheer slapstick. Its satiric, subtle, 
elusive quality made it a forerunner of 


later strips (such as “Joe Palooka” and 


“Barnaby”) slanted to a growing audi- 
ence among the intelligent. Its impres. 
sionistic backgrounds of fantastic Arizona 
landscape made it a study for artists. Of 
all this, Herriman was singularly un- 
aware. A shy, mystical chap, he had lived 
the life of a virtual recluse with his four 
scotties in his Hollywood home for years, 
Once, when King Syndicate offered to 
raise him from $300 a week to $400 he 
a “I don’t think I’m worth it,” he 
said. 


Two-Star Flier 


For several years, the common stock of 
the prosperous, conservative Indianapolis 
Star (circulation: 128,959), only mom. 
ing paper in the Indiana capital and the 
largest morning in the state, has been on 
the block without takers. The chief rea- 
son: a never-retired preferred-stock issue 
held by George A. Ball, president of the 
Ball Bros. Co., makers of glass jars, and 
on which the first 5 per cent of the pe 
per’s profits, reputedly $600,000 last year, 
are pledged. 

Last week, however, Eugene Collins 
Pulliam, 55-year-old, bustling head of the 
Central Newspapers, Inc., which oper. 
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_ Krazy Kat and Ignatz: The mirage-like background changed, but not the plot 
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ates a short string of small dailies and 
radio stations® in the state, had taken the 
fier many had shunned. From the estate 
of the late John C. Shaffer, multimillion- 
note fg aire grain, railroad, oil, lumber, utilities 
fail. | and newspaper magnate, Pulliam’s com- 
thing [iy pany purchased The Indianapolis Star 
ibtle. I and its namesake sister in Muncie. 
er of | The Indianapolis Star was founded 
and fq June 6, 1903 by the late George F. Mc- 
audi- @ Culloch, Indiana traction magnate who 
pres- gf then owned The Muncie Star. It soon ab- 
izona ( sorbed its morning rival, The Indianapolis 
s. Of fm Journal, and McCulloch added The Terre 
+ un- Haute Star to his newspaper galaxy. 
lived [| Then, ambitious to expand his interurban 
; four [ railway network, McCulloch put up pre- 
years, Ml ferred stock of the three papers as col- 
ed to Mm lateral for a loan from his Muncie fellow 
he i townsmen, the Ball brothers. But he over- 
t,” he MM reached himself’ and was crushed in a 
Wall Street squeeze. 

The Indianapolis Star went into the 
red and the Balls threw it into receiver- 
ship. After 42 months, Shaffer came into 
ock of the picture as editor and publisher, put 
apolis I the paper on its feet and in 1917 took a 
mom- §@ satchel full of cash to the Ball brothers’ 
ad the # office in Indianapolis to retire the pre- 
en On MH ferred stock. The Balls refused, and the 
of ree- Mi Indiana Supreme Court upheld them. 
< issue Since then, the Ball holdings have 
of the MM been a millstone around The Star's neck, 
s, and scaring off several prospective buyers of 
he pa MM the Shaffer common before his death at 
t year, 2 90 last October. But Pulliam wasn’t fright- 
ened. In the face of the tenaciously held 
Ball stock, he put his other properties 
Of the Mf into hock with a Cleveland insurance 
| Opel Mi company and bank, reportedly for $2,- 

500,000 needed to buy the two Stars’ 
———| common. The first casualty of his deal: 
Benjamin F. Lawrence, able Indianapolis 
Star publisher, who is retiring. 
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Press Report 


Executives of America’s big and little 
newspapers came to New York last week 
810 strong—a record—for the most radio- 






































Ws conscious convention ever held by the - 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
ts 664, up 77 from last 

For the first. time, one entire session 





in the big ballroom of the Waldorf-As- 
toria oe was devoted entirely to radio; 
specifically, to frequency-modulation 
broadcasting which bulks large on 
a postwar horizon. More than 
100 delegates went on to Schenectady, 
! -Y., at the risk of being stranded by 
ack of transportation, to view the Gen- 
ral Electric Co.’s facsimile and_ tele- 
sion newspaper demonstration (NEws- 
mx, Dec. 20, 1943). 













































FM Outlook: For every 200 kilocycles 


‘were is an FM channel. By skippi 
channels, interference ation broad 


‘The Huntington Herald-Press, The Lebanon Re- 
wood (Pulliam-operated but not owned F e Vin- 
ie: n Commercial, and stations W ‘ndian- 
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With amazing, almost human intelligence, the beaver locates 
and builds only where he finds an abundance of the things he must 
have for survival — where conditions are most favorable for cone 
struction of his lodge and dam. To this “‘engineer" of the animal 
world, careful choice of location is the prime requisite. 


Today, industry's first job ... the job of all America ... is 
to help win this war. Thé second job, equally important, is to plan 
carefully now, so that the nation’s progress and economic stability 
will be assured. 


Alert executives are planning now for the changes and responsi- 
bilities that will come with Victory. Their engineers are thinking 
in terms of reconversion, expansion, new factories. In postwar 
planning, thorough investigation and careful consideration of new 
plant sites are of the utmost importance. 


Norfolk and Western territory has the elements essential to poste 
war industrial progress. This area— between the Midwest, the 
Virginias and Carolinas and between the North and the South — 
offers a variety and an abundance of raw materials, including alle 
purpose bituminous coal; a satisfactory climate, good, native labor; 
a year-round, ice-free seaport at Norfolk, Va., and proximity to 
great producing and consuming markets. Precision Transportation © 
of the Norfolk and Western Railway completes the picture. 


The staff of the Norfolk and Western's Industrial and. Agri- 
cultural Department at Roanoke, Va., knows this territory. It is 
equipped to aid you in postwar plant location. Write for specific 
information about the territory's resources and advantages. Your 
inquiry will be held in the strictest confidence. 
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MARKWELL 


STAPLING MACHINES 
Suwte Mile Livery 


STAPLE SAM 
THE MARKWELL MAN SAYS= 


We have « MACHINE cd STAPLES 
for every OFFICE cx¢ INDUSTRIAL PURPOSE 


DURFRRRRUU ELL 200 wovson st. new vom rs 








FEET HURI? 


iT MAY BE 
WEAK ARCHES! 


Arthritic or rheumatic-like pain 
in the fees or legs; tired, ing 
feet; callouses; sore heels 
or excessive fatigue after 
standing or walking, often are traceable to 
weak or fallen arches. If you have any of! 
these pemmagenes due to foot arch weakness, 
Dr. oll’s Arch Supports and exercise 
ef; They 







Scholl’s, Inc., 
, Dept.AS,Chicago £ 


Wea TG SUPPORTS 








One of Dr. Scholl’s 40 Alds for the Feet 





casting stations is avoided. “In 90 per 
cent of the country,” said Maj. Edwin H. 
Armstrong, inventor of the most widely 
used FM system, “there will now be 
more channels available for use in cities 
and towns than they will need or can 
support.” 

Within a few years after the war, fre- 
quency-modulation experts believe, vast 
networks of FM stations will be trans- 
mitting to an estimated 20,000,000 FM 
receiving sets. Over these networks, 
newspapers, especially the small ones, 
could broadcast news and sell advertis- 
ing, local and national, alongside or com- 
bined with their publishing enterprises. 
Aware of this, and encouraged by the 
Federal Communication Commission’s re- 
treat on opposition to newspaper-owner- 
ship of radio stations, newspapers have 


‘ filed about 50 FM. Among 36 television 


license applications are several from 
newspapers. 
Other trends highlighted at the con- 


vention: 


Freedom of the Press: Linwood I. 
Noyes of The Ironwood ( Mich.) Globe, 
reelected president along with other 
ANPA officers, declared that the ANPA 
had intervened in the Associated Press’s 
Supreme Court appeal against the deci- 
sion holding AP membership rules monop- 
olistic. The reason: “It is more than an 
Associated Press case, for it affects the 
fundamental rights of all newspapers and 
all individuals . . . If-[the lower courts’] 
decision is allowed to stand . . . [it] will 
be a first major step in taking away the 
freedoms of the First Amendment.”* 


War Censorship: Noyes defined the 
publishers’ credo as: “All of the news, 
good or bad . . . as quickly as military 
security permits, not a minute sooner and 
not a minute later . . . Unfortunately 
there have been exceptions . . . [They] 
must not . . . become the rule.” (As if 
anticipating this, the Navy Department 
ordered its press officers to be guided 
only by military security in clearing news. 
“DO NOT DELETE CRITICISM,” it warned 
in capital letters. ) 


The WLB: “War Labor Board proce- 
dure . . . has been overburdened with 
both frivolous and meritorious cases. Con- 
sequently [its] findings . . . are indiscrim- 
inate and frequently unjust,” said the spe- 
cial standing (labor) committee. A major 
sore point not publicly commented upon: 
The WLB’s decision in favor of mainte- 
nance of membership for editorial em- 
ployes (NEWSWEEK, March 18). 


Newsboys: Last week’s 8-to-1 Supreme 
Court decision holding news vendors to 
be employes, rather than contractors, with 





*A contradictory note came from Arthur Hodges, 
editor of The R ille Centre (N.Y.) Nassau Dail: 
Review-Star, reporting to the small dailies’ session on 
a survey on the future prestige of newspapers: ““We 
found [among leading editors and publishers] that 
there is no serious fear of interference with freedom 
of the press by the government.” 







full rights of collective bargaining was 
denounced as “almost fantastic” by Elisha 
Hansen, ANPA counsel. “If carried to its 
logical conclusion irt other fields . . .” he 
said, “it will overnight create . . . an as- 
tronomical group of employes for union 
organizers to prey upon.” 

As for the boys: They have sold 1,119,- 
540,816 ten-cent war stamps ($111,954. 
081.60) up to April 12 this year. And an 
Army doctor in Italy testified that ex- 
newsboys made the best officers. Unless 
the publishers educate their readers to 
these and other virtues of the newsboy to 
community and nation, they will continue 
to be confronted with the child-labor is- 
sue, the Committee on Newsboys re- 
ported. 
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MOVIES 


March Twain 


' At its best, Warner Brothers’ “The 
Adventures of Mark Twain” is a respect- 
ful, humorous, and frequently touching 
biography of a great American. But some- 
where past the halfway mark of an over- 
long (130-minute) course, Jesse L. 
Lasky’s production falters in interest and 
runs out of breath. 

The screen play makes legitimate dra- 
matic use of the fact that Samuel Lang- 
horne Clemens was born in 1835, the 
year Halley’s comet flipped its’ tail over 
Florida, Mo., and died with the comet’s 
return engagement over Redding, Conn., 
in 1910. This signfrom the heavens is as 
good a way as any of symbolizing the 
meteoric career of the humble, compara- 
tively unschooled frontier boy who wrote 
such enduring classics as “Tom Sawyer,” 
“The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn,” 
and “Life on the Mississippi.” 

In a life span of 74 years, Mark Twain 
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Fredric March eloquently portrayed . .- 
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several screen-length biographies. In the 
beginning, of course, there are the re- 
h quired scenes of Sam working as an ap- 
prentice printer on a Hannibal, Mo., 
weekly, rafting up and down the Missis- 
sippi in search of pirates and buried 


1g... jm treasure with the prototypes of Tom Saw- 
<4. fg yer and Huck. Finn, and later learning 
a the twists and snags of the great river as 
be student pilot on the throbbing river 
boats. ' 
' po Similarly in the Mark Twain mood are 
| “ the sequences assigned to the footloose 
the: author’s adventures as a dispirited pros- 


pector in Nevada's gold fields and as an 
inspired reporter on The Virginia City 
Territorial Enterprise, and to an apocry- 
phal account of the amphibian skuldug- 
== —§ gery described in “The Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County”—the short story that 
was to make the author famous almost 
overnight. 

Irving Rapper has directed these epi- 
; sodes with the gusto and the earthy 
The @ humor of their time and place in Ameri- 
ect- @ can history. But the latter half of the 
hing @ film, getting serious about Clemens’s 
ome- @ marriage to Olivia L. Langdon (Alexis 
over- MJ Smith), his problems as husband, father, 
/ L. @ and celebrated author meeting bank- 
-and #@ ruptcy with a gallant lecture tour of Eu- 
rope and Asia, has trouble sustaining 
dra- @@ interest to the bitter end. 
4ang- The more knowledgeable admirers of 
, the @ Mark Twain may resent the obvious 
over @ lapses in this biography and the trans- 
mets # parent distortions contrived in the inter- 
onmn., est of conventional drama. Nevertheless 
1S aS HE Lasky’s production—dignified by March’s 


g the @ eloquent and understanding performance 
ipara- @ in the title role and liberally documented 
wrote #@ by Twain’s infectious wit and uncommon 
vyer,  H good sense—does succeed in catching the 







tender, boisterous spirit of the barefoot 
boy who became one of the most beloved 
novelists and humorists of modern times. 
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the honey-cured smoke 


There’s real honey in the yellow bowl of this Yello-Bole Pipe! When you smoke 
it, you'll be pleasantly surprised at how unusually mild and fragrant it tastes. “No 
breaking-in”? you'll ask. None whatever! The honey keeps curing the pipe-bowl, 
as you smoke, so your Yello-Bole is always mild, agreeable and fragrant. If you 
don’t find Yello-Bole immediately at your dealer’s, remember Yello-Boles are 
going out every day to the men who're fighting. We know you need your pipe, too, 
and your dealer will have Yello-Boles any day now. 


KEEP ON BUYING 
WAR BONDS 


YELLO-BOLE © IMPERIAL 41.50 
YELLO-BOLE CCO PREMIER 42.50 © 
YELLO-BOLE (©) STANDARD $1 


YELLO-BOLE . .. A NAME TO REMEMBER, 


WHEREVER YOU ARE and WHEN YOU COME HOME 

















$1.50 IMPERIAL 


“Full Bent’* Shape 











Peace came...with 
Improved Heating 


“Our entire force was up in arms. Some 
complained about too much 
Others complained about not enough. 
Windows went up...and came down! 
Uneven heating was a cause of constant 
annoyance. 


“To end sen, the management in- 
stalled a Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating. Now we have even heat 
all day long. And everyone’s satisfied. The 
management uses less fuel—and we get 
more work done.” 


With the Webster Moderator System of 
Steam -Heating, waste of valuable fuel 
through overheating is minimized. It 
assures quick heating-up, full control 
of steam and even room temperatures 
throughout the building. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Actual surveys made by Webster Engi- 
neers show that seven out of ten large 
buildings in America (many less than ten 
years old) can get up to 33 per cent more 
heat out of the fuel consumed. 


For information on improved heating sys- 
tems, consult “Performance Facts”. This 
free booklet contains case studies of 268 
modern steam -heating installations and 
typical results obtained with the Webster 
Moderator System of Steam Heating. 


Address Dept, NW 5-44 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heati 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1 


The Webster Outdoor Thermostat automatically 
changes heating rate when outdoor temperature 
changes. This device is part of the Webster Moder- 
ator System, a central heat control that is saving 
fuel for hundreds of America’s commercial, indus- 
trial and institutional buildings. ; 


Sa. 
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Perspective 


U. S. Patent Office 
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Charley’s McCarthys 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Charley Michelson, as director 
of publicity for the Demotratic Na- 
tional Committee, has proved that a 
man can live a long and interesting 
life by serving as a professional agent 
in other men’s controversies. What is 
more, he has proved that he can do 
this without very much personal at- 
tachment to the policies, causes and 
ambitions of those whom he has 
served. There are those who disap- 
prove of such professionalism. But let 
it be recorded that there is more hit- 
ting below the belt among political 
amateurs than among professionals. A 
professional like Michelson can reflect 
upon his scars and his laurels with 
malice toward none and _ bitterness 
toward few—a fact not true of zealots, 
who identify their political slogans 
with Holy Writ and personal virtue. 

Hence, both those who like the 
President and those who do not can 
derive enjoyment from Michelson’s 
new book, “The Ghost Talks.”* It is 
mellow, interesting and, as an eye- 
witness account, affords glimpses of 
many sidelights of recent history. 

Of course, there are spots where it 
seems that Charley unnecessarily rat- 
tles the bones of dead issues. His ac- 
count of the London Economic 
Conference, for instance, gains him 
points for dramatic value, but makes 
him lose them as an accurate histo- 
rian, since he tells more of what 
people there believed was happening 
than of what actually did happen. 
Yet, as one who has had the personal 
experience of loving Charley for his 
generosity, despite years of political 
disagreement, even a participant in 
the nightmarish story he relates can- 
not and does not complain. 


Some of the boys who are or 
have been around the President will 
not like Charley’s appraisal of them. 
They will whine about “broken confi- 
dences” as they have done when 
others have written about them. That 
seems to be the stock answer when a 
man has the courage to tell the truth 
about public service. - 

“The Ghost Talks” is uneven in 
value. As a portrayal of the problems 
and perplexities of a political group, 
it is fine. Mysterious figures, who are 
only names to most, come to life and 
do their stuff. Jim Farley, Ed Flynn, 


*Putnam. $3. 





“Chip” Robert and Hugh Johnson 
cross the crowded stage. The agonies 
involved in financing the party, de- 
spite the Hatch Act, are frankly por- 
trayed. Michelson gives us some salty 
pages depicting statesmen, not alto- 
gether in undress, but hardly adorned 
for state occasions. Important among 
those statesmen are senators for whom 
Charley regularly turned out political 
speeches. Whenever National Com- 
mittee headquarters decided that a 
partisan speech should be made, 
Charley would write it and then a 
senator would be asked to deliver it 
over the air. There was no time to 
tailor the product to fit the senator. 
There was hardly time for the senator 
to read it beforehand. Consequently, 
Charley’s McCarthys did not always 
sound especially spontaneous. 

When Michelson discusses the part- 
ing of the ways between the President 
and Jim Farley, he is treading on diffi- 
cult ground, for he likes and respects 
both men. Michelson apparently be- 
lieves that the President might have 
been more candid about his ambitions 
before the 1940 convention and that 
Farley was the victim of his own am- 
bition to be President. But it seems to 
me that Michelson falls down in fail- 
ing to give Farley more credit for act- 
ing on the question of principle. 
Farley honestly believed in the two- 
term tradition and entertained a pa- 
triotic fear of the latter-day tendencies 
of the New Deal. | 

. Michelson, however; is quite can- 
did in blaming the President for pre- 
cipitating the court-packing fight and 
the 1938 purge. Here Michelson takes 
his position with the classical political 
writers—a point of view which holds 
that there is no political sin as great 
as a blunder. 


I hope that Charley will feel no 
embarrassment if I suggest that his is 
a book after Aristotle’s own heart. The 
transcendentally wise Greek, who 
taught politics to Alexander the Great, 
lamented that while the Sophists wrote 
of politics, they knew no politics, and 
that those who knew politics would 
not write about it, Charley is no 
Sophist, and he knows politics better 
than most of those who have prac- 
ticed the art. As I read his book, I 
heard another ghost—that of Aristotle 
—say: “Hear, hear.” 
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finer things . . . men and women whose meticu- 
lous taste is reflected in the correctness of their 
every appointment . . . Sheaffer writing instru- 
ments are always well received and welcome. 
nus BOTTLE WITH THs So si so a — —— a 
PEN FILLING TOP WELL pens and pencils are in themselves a part of the 
‘ i> world of culture and _ refinement—traditional 
op Well keeps fingers clean because it is not 
necessary to dip pen into, bottom well. Only symbols of good taste. In all Sheaffer pens the 
i= . tir slit in the large 14K gold point is platinum 
lined to make two-way writing perfect. 
V-BLACK SKRIP FOR V-MAIL , Many of Sheaffer's precision workers are now 
peony tire Ae herr te rd devoting 100% of their time to war production. 
graphs best in reproducing V-Maill és] Many of the Sheaffer pens now being pro- 
SKRIP makes all pens write better, last ° ° C 
longer, require less servicing. Ask for duced are going to men in the armed services, 
Sn ee ee but a substantial percentage of the present out- 
put is available for civilians. W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Company, Fort Madison, lowa; Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 
Above: "TRIUMPH" Léfetime* pen, with clip, $12.50; pencil, $5— 


“TRIUMPH TUCKAWAY”" model, without clip, for men or women, carries 
safely,in all positions in purse or pocket—pen, $12.50; pencil, $4. 


*All Lifetins pens, identified by the White Dot, are unconditionally 
guaranteed for the life of the first user except against loss and willful 
damage—when serviced, if complete pen is returned, subject only to 
insurance, postage, handling charge—35c. 


ASK FOR SHEAFFER’S WHEN YOU 
ASK FOR LEADS 


Most of the better stores have complete 

Sheaffer lead departments containing all 

sizes, colors and grades—strong, smooth- Listen to 

writing, grit-free—the original, genuine SHEAFFER'S PARADE 

Fineline eng ag for Sheaffer by the with UPTON CLOSE 

Jos. Dixon cible Company. Economy Complete = 

package, 25c; regular package, 15c. — 3to pore oad. 
oT 63 








Copyricht. 1944, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
*Tradcmark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





THIS YEAR - AS ALWAYS ! 


Year IN, year out...there’s a heritage of 
matchless quality in savory Seagram’s 7 
Crown. In peace and war alike, the excel- 


lence of this rare whiskey is as changeless as 
Seagraws he | 7 
and be Sure Spring itself. 


Sip it slowly...let your taste linger over 


its satisfying lightness, its exquisite bouquet 


MOST PLEASING Jodey ...enjoy its lasting goodness to the full! 
MOST PLEASING Somorow 


Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New Yor k 





